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THE PURPOSE OF POETRY, AND PARTICULARLY THE 
EPIC, AS DISCUSSED BY CRITICAL WRITERS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


HERE are two theories regarding the purpose or the end of 
poetry which enter into the discussion of the epic, two theories 
which were debated even before Aristotle’s time in Greece, namely, 
whether poetry was written to delight or to teach. The traditional 
theory, which was widely accepted, was that poetry has a direct 
moral purpose with didactic intent; Homer was considered not so 
much an inspired poet as a great teacher. Aristotle first formulated 
the other theory, that poetry aims to produce in the hearer an 
emotional delight, a purely subjective pleasure, with a strictly 
aesthetic end. Ina passage in the Metaphysics Aristotle states that 
the discoverers of the fine arts are “ wiser” than the discoverers of 
the useful arts for the reason that the former arts minister to 
pleasure, not to use. Aristotle, as Professor Butcher points out,’ 
was the first to attempt a separation of the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. In maintaining as he does throughout the Poetics 
that the end of poetry is a refined pleasure, he separates himself 
from those who believed in a didactic purpese, but he does not alto- 
gether reject this latter view. As regards the delineation of char- 
acter, Aristotle is on the borderland between morals and aesthetics. 
The aesthetic representation of character he regards from an ethical 
point of view, and the different types of character he reduces to 
moral categories; but he never permits the moral purpose of the 
poet or the moral effects of his art to supplant the artistic and 


1S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 2d ed., 
34- 
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pleasurable end. To the degree that the poet fails to produce the 
proper pleasure, to that degree does he fail in the accomplishment 
of his artistic purpose. To Plato, considering the influence of 
poetry in the formation of character, pleasure was a word of base 
association. He saw, for instance, in the stories of the gods only 
reprehensible, immoral fictions, which were harmful in their effect 
on the readers. Aristotle, answering this contention, maintained 
that inasmuch as these stories had become traditional, they should 
be allowed their place in poetry. It should not be believed that, as 
a consequence of this idea, Aristotle was indifferent to the moral 
content of a poem. On the contrary, he stated clearly that the 
characters should be good, but we can be sure that their goodness 
was not to serve as an example; he advocated that they be good 
because he realized that the desired pleasure could not be derived 
from a poem which holds up low ideals of life and conduct. Fur- 
thermore, when Aristotle says that “there will be an element of 
character in the poem, if what a personage says or does reveals a 
certain moral purpose; and a good element of character, if the pur- 
pose so revealed is good,”” he is not speaking, as I understand it, of 
the broader question of the purpose of the poem, but only of the 
purpose or aim of the character which is revealed during the course 
of the development of the ploi. One is justified in concluding, then, 
that Aristotle advocated that the personages in the epic or tragedy be 
depicted as of noble character not primarily from any idea of didac- 
tic purpose in their portrayal as such, but in conformity with the 
unquestioned assumption of his time that the chief distinction be- 
tween the higher and the lower forms of art depended on the differ- 
ent types of moral character represented by them. Accordingly, 
tragedy and the epic, being higher forms, would naturally require 
that the characters be of a lofty type of moral goodness. As Pro- 
fessor Butcher points out, Aristotle in the Poetics writes as the 
literary critic and the historian of poetry. His inquiry is into the 
different forms of poetry—the origin, the growth, the laws of their 
structure. He analyses the poems as he would the forms of thought. 
He seeks to discover their constitution and how they produce their 
distinctive effects. The didactic point of view is disregarded; he 


21. Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, p. 43. 
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does not mention the ethical influence on the spectator or the moral 
intention of the poet. In a word, the question of morality enters 
into consideration, for Aristotle, only as implied in the aesthetic 
ideal. 

This conception of Aristotle was not perceived by the sixteenth 
century critics. Those who considered the question of the nobility 
of character at all were of the opinion that if the heroic poem por- 
trayed good men, it was that the goodness should furnish worthy 
examples for emulation, and therefore they thought they discerned 
an implied tendency toward a didactic purpose. It is highly prob- 
able that in this conception the influence of Plato, who admitted 
poetry into his commonwealth only so far as it is subsidiary to 
moral and political education, played a considerable part; and inas- 
much as Aristotle nowhere openly controverts thc latter’s position, 
but is satisfied with a tacit disagreement, this distinction escaped the 
minds of the sixteenth century theorists. Daniello, for instance, 
plainly under the influence of Plato, whose works were widely read 
in the sixteenth century, believed that poetry, praising things well 
done, is consequently a reprehension of vices, a stimulation to the 
adoption of a better life.* Trissino, too, although slavishly Aris- 
totelian, maintained that poetry should be replete with morai exhor- 
tations as to proper conduct. Giraldi and Capriano also believed 
the office of the poet was to praise virtuous actions. 

Three critics, Lionardi, Bernardo Tasso, Castelvetro, stressed 
the aesthetic purpose of poetry to the exclusion of the didactic. 
Lionardi gives no reason for his adoption of this position, but 
states dogmatically that the poet should delight and please, without 
specifying who is to be pleased.* Tasso is more frank; he believes 
in conforming to the tastes of his own generation, and as that taste 
can best be gratified by pleasure, it becomes the imperative duty of 
the poet to please.® It is manifest that this pleasure is entirely 
different from that of Aristotle. As we have seen, pleasure for 
Aristotle was an emotional delight. Pleasure for Bernardo Tasso 
is little else than enjoyment for the many, tinged withthe Platonic 
idea of its base association; it is a means to an end, the attainment 

8 Daniello, La poetica, Vinegia, 1536, p. 14. 


4 Lionardi, Dialogi della inventione poetica, Venetia, 1554, p. 61. 
5 Lettere di M. Bernardo Tasso, pub. dal Seghezzi, Padova, 1733, ii, No. 71. 
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of popularity. It is worthy of note that Minturno had criticized 
Ariosto for this endeavor to please the many, and by so doing 
Minturno evinces an understanding of Aristotle in this point which 
is not attained even by Castelvetro, much less by Tasso. Aristotle 
in the Ethics expresses contempt for the pleasures of the mass of 
men, the common people, who, he says, “can form no idea of the 
noble and the truly pleasant, whereof they have never tasted.’””’ The 
audience that is to be pleased is the community of cultivated people, 
not the masses on the one hand nor the “expert” of Plato on the 
other. Of the three critics—Lionardi, Tasso, and Castelvetro—the 
last is the only one who has anything to say regarding the kind of 
pleasure, and he seems to have grasped the idea of the Stagirite. 
Castelvetro would be right in excluding the sciences and the arts 
from the subject of the poem, for, as has been pointed out, Aristotle 
had clearly shown that aesthetic enjoyment arises from an emo- 
tional rather than from an intellectual source, with the appeal ad- 
dressed not to the intellect but to the feelings. Castelvetro con- 
tends that poetry is intended to be a delight and a recreation to the 
minds of the common people. In this contention Castelvetro is not 
only opposing absolutely the teaching of Plato, who in the Laws 
condemned an imitative art for the sole reason that it seeks to 
please the masses, but he manifestly exceeds the doctrine of Aris- 
totle. Although the Stagirite admits that pleasure is emotional 
and not intellectual, it is nevertheless a refined pleasure not unlike 
the glow that results from intellectual speculation; it is thus not the 
pleasure of the common people but, as has been said, of the classes 
sufficiently cultured to appreciate a work of art. 

Regarding the question of the emotional appeal of poetry much 
has been said, but it will not be out of place to discuss briefly the 
passing reference found in a few of the critics to the Aristotelian 
theory of katharsis. A great discussion from the sixteenth century 
to the present day has centered around the meaning of katharsis 
Perhaps there is no passage in ancient literature which has been so 
frequently handled by commentators and critics. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that it is a reference to a moral effect which 
is produced through the purification of the passions. Just what the 
precise effect is, or how it is brought about, or what may be the 
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particular passions affected, has never been clearly elucidated. Pro- 
fessor Bywater and Professor Butcher are not in agreement on the 
question of the admission of the epic into the domain of the opera- 
tion of katharsis*; opinion was also divided in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Segni, Capriano, Giraldi Cinthio, Minturno, and Castelvetro, 
although with a vague idea of the meaning of katharsis, believed 
that the purgation of the emotions occurred in the epic; Robortelli, 
Madius, and Varchi held the opposite view. There is apparently 
no reason against admitting that the same emotional effect takes 
place in the epic as in tragedy, according to the idea of Aristotle. 
We have mentioned those critics who believe in the view that 
the end of poetry was essentially and exclusively aesthetic; there 
were others who, although admitting to a small degree the idea of 
delight, yet stressed the didactic side. Such critics were Daniello, 
Trissino, Robortelli, Capriano, and Scaliger. Daniello, as we have 
seen, believed in the moral purpose of poetry. It was not necessary 
that the reader be cognizant of the fact that there was a didactic 
purpose, the stimulation to better conduct should be served, as it 
were, in the form of a sugar-coated pill to arouse the unsuspecting 
reader to a perception of the better life. Daniello is perilously near 
the borderland between poetry and philosophy, a situation which 
does not concern us here. Trissino, with characteristic sixteenth- 
century egotism, announces that his poem, the Jtalia liberata, was 
composed with the idea of being useful in all wars to come; the 


didactic purpose is unquestionably uppermost. Robortelli, in stating 
that the poet, when describing a particular person, should have in 
mind the general exemplar,’ is apparently combining in a curious 
manner Aristotle’s idea of the universality of poetry with the 


‘ 


Horatian idea of the “utile.” The poet creates a type and that 


type, being a shrewd imitation of custom, should serve as a model 
and example. Capriano considers poetry as not only a means, but 
the most useful means, of instructing the mind, for by describing 


6 There is nothing in the Poetics to bear out the assumption of many com- 
mentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions as tragedy.” 
Butcher, op. cit., p. 246—‘In Aristotle’s view epic poetry has the same end as 
tragedy; and its immediate effect is the same in kind, the pleasurable excitement 
of the emotions of pity and fear.” Bywater, op. cit., p. 359. 

7 Robortelli, Jn Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explicationes, Flor. 1548, 
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good actions and teaching moderation in all things the poet admon- 
ishes and stimulates the mind toward the attainment of a good and 
happy life.6 With Capriano, as with Trissino, although delight is 
present in his mind, it is merely an accompaniment of the didactic 
purpose. Scaliger believed that the end of poetry is instruction in 
a pleasurable form, but he places the greatest emphasis on the di- 
dactic side,® although he contends also that if vices are sufficiently 
noteworthy they may have their place in the poem, perhaps with the 
implication that the representation of such vices would be justified 
if salutary.’° 

Beside the critics already mentioned, there are others who fol- 
lowed Horace in the statement that the end of poetry is twofold, 
that is, its office is both to teach and to delight. Those holding this 
view were Varchi, Giraldi, Grifoli, Fracastoro, Parthenio, and 
Fabricius. Varchi adds to the Horatian “teach and deiignt” the 
word “move,”'! so that poetry for him has a threefold purpose. 
Just what significance he attached to the last word is problematical. 
Were he not opposed to the purgation theory one would feel justi- 
fied in believing that the moving or stirring of the emotions was 
katharsis. Minturno undoubtedly meant this when he used the 
same word in the De Poeta. Giraldi, as we should naturally ex- 
pect from a champion of Ariosto, recognizes the value of the 
aesthetic element in the poem; that is what makes the works of 
Boiardo and Ariosto especially praiseworthy. But Giraldi does not 
stress the pleasurable side; he accepts without question the Horatian 
idea of the twofold end of poetry; with delight, a poet should teach 
men to lead an upright life.'* The contribution of Grifoli, Fracas- 
toro, Parthenio, and Fabricius is negligible, for they do nothing 
more than repeat the statement of Horace. 

It will be seen, then, that none of the critics has grasped the true 
conception of Aristotle’s thought; almost all show the effect of the 
prevailing Greek tradition, which was carried over into the Roman 
world, that the primary office of poetry is to convey ethical teach- 

8 Capriano, Della vera poetica, Venezia, 1555, cap. ii. 

J. C. Scaliger, Poetices (ed. of 1594), lib. i, cap. i. 

10 [bid., iii, xxiii. 


11 Varchi, Lezzioni delia poetica, Fiorenza, MDXC, p. 631. 
12 Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 8. 
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ing. There is everywhere evident, wherever the moral content of 
the poem is referred to, the tinge of Horatian precepts. Of all the 
critics, Castelvetro seems best to have comprehended Aristotle’s 
conception. 


II. THe SIXTEENTH CENTURY THEORY OF THE EPIC 


As to the Epic there is a general agreement among sixteenth 
century critics, vis., that it deals with serious subjects in a 
dignified manner befitting what is—in the opinion of a great num- 
ber of critics of the time—the highest form of poetry. Aristotle, 
it will be recalled, had said that the heroic poem was an imitation 
of serious subjects such as the noble action of noble personages, 
and Horace had referred to the epic as dealing with “res gestae 
regumque ducumque et tristia bella.” There is an intermingling of 
these two ideas to be found throughout the current of critical 
theory. Daniello (1536) united the two ideas when he said that 
the epic describes the most excellent deeds of emperors and of 
“other magnanimous and valorous men of arms, such as Achilles 
and Ulysses,”? and that the great and sublime deeds of such men 
were the subject matter of the heroic poem.* The poet may ex- 
press, concealed under various names and figures of speech—mar- 
vellous fictions, fabulous veils (‘favolosi velami’), and allegoric 
significations (‘allegorici sentimenti’)—not only everything that 
men do, everything understood, recognized, and contemplated, but 
also truths of God and nature. It is proper for the poet to mingle 
false and invented happenings with the true, for the poet, unlike 
the historian, narrates what ought to be. Both historian and poet 
describe places, situations, people, nations, laws, customs, and habits, 
but to the poet is accorded the fullest privilege of inventing many 
things at will, provided that he does not depart too much from 
describing things as they really are. Paccius, in his translation of 
Aristotle (1536) merely repeats the simple statement of the Stagi- 
rite when he makes the epic the imitation of subjects “ praestantia, 
gravia et seria.” Trissino, in the dedication to Charles V preceding 
the /talia liberata (1547), seems to feel justified, by an extension of 


1 Daniello, B., Della poetica, 1536, p. 34. 
2 Ibid., p. 131. 
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the Horatian idea, in dealing not only with ‘res gestae’ but also 
with res regum bellorumque, for he states that in the course of the 
poem he is going to describe “the details of garments, of armor, 
of palaces, methods of building camps, and beside ordinances and 
military exercises, many counsels and other things which will be, 
without any doubt, not only useful to all wars which are to come 
but also the ornament of some other parts of human life.” 

Robortelli (1548) in his paraphrase of Horace,® repeats the 
Aristotelian idea that the epic is primarily an imitation of true 
human action, and adds the Horation that it deals principally with 
the deeds of great kings and generals in peace and in war;* in his 
commentary on Aristotle he asserts that the epic treats of the deeds 
of heroes.® Bernardo Segni (1549) translates the passage of Aris- 
totle above referred to as follows: “Il Poema Heroico . . . imita 
l’attioni virtuose.’® In his commentary of this passage, however, 
he speaks of the imitation of excellent actions (‘attioni eccellenti’). 
There is room for hesitation as to the translation of ‘ virtuose,’ but 
in view of the fact that he uses the word in the sense of ‘ virtuous’ 
elsewhere, we seem to be justified in so interpreting it here.’ This 
idea of the epic dealing with virtuous actions, inherently Aris- 
totelian, we find reiterated later by Trissino, Giraldi Cinthio, and 
with less stress, by Castelvetro. Madius (1550), translating the 
same passage, states that the epic deals with splendid deeds of illus- 
trious men.* In his commentary on Horace’s “ Atque ita mentitur 
sic veris falsa remiscet,” he says that Horace, using Homer as an 
example, urged the poet to mix the false with the true in such a 
way that they should not be at variance or contradict one another.® 

3 Robortelli, F., Jn Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explicationes, Floren- 
tiae, 1548, p. 17. 

4 Ibid., p. 5. 

5 Ibid., p. 7. 

6 Segni, B., Poctica d’Aristotile, Firenze, 1549, p. 280. 

7On page 284 we find the following: “ Et infra i Poeti antichi alcuni d’essi 
furon’ detti Poeti Heroici, & alcuni Poeti Iambici. Ma cosi come Homero infra 
tutti gli altri imito massimamente Il’attioni virtuose, perché egli solo dimostrd 
non tanto quello, che era buono, ma perché egli anchora nel suo Poema, fece 
l’imitationi da representarsi in Scena”; and again (p. 290): “ Tragedia é una 
imitatione d’attione virtuosa, perfetta.” 

8“ Praeclara illustrium virorum gesta.” Madius, V., et Lombardus, B., Jn 


Aristotelis Librum de Poetica Explanationes, Ven., p. 13. 
®In Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte Poetica Interpretatio, Ven., p. 347. 
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Muzio, saying in 1551 that the epic is the “picture of the uni- 
verse,” is probably referring to the comprehensiveness of its sub- 
ject. De Nores (1553), commenting on the “regumque ducum- 
que” passage of Horace, explains that these deeds are either those 
of kings or of leaders for whose deeds the kings received credit,’ 
but later’? includes the imitation of illustrious persons within the 
scope of the epic, even if other, apparently, than kings and generals. 

Up to this point, then, we find a general agreement among all 
the critics in the opinion regarding the personages of the epic. For 
Daniello the protagonists of the epic are emperors or valorous men 
of arms; for Robortelli they are great kings, generals, and heroes; 
for Madius and DeNores they are illustrious men. There is more 
variation in the opinions regarding the quality of the actions, Dan- 
iello, Paccius, and Madius believed that only great and splendid 
deeds should find a place in the heroic poem, whereas Segni specifies 
that the actions should be virtuous. Trissino, combining and am- 
plifying the precepts of Horace regarding the end of poetry and 
the subject matter of the epic, states that there is a justification for 
a detailed description of garments, armor, etc. In Daniello and 
Madius we see expressed for the first time the Aristotelian idea that 
poetry, narrating primarily true facts, may also describe false or 
feigned happenings provided that a semblance of truth be main- 
tained. With the exception of Trissino’s mention of details noth- 
ing strikingly original has been advanced; the various comments 
have been, in the main points, rather slavishly Aristotelian or 
Horatian. 

Benedetto Varchi in his Lessioni della poctica (1553) states 
the question somewhat differently, although in substance he agrees 
with those whom we have just discussed. He agrees with the others 
as to the quality of the personages and of their acts. He speaks of 
those called epic poets by the Greeks, that is, “makers (facitori) 
by means of words or verses, or imitators with speech (sermone), 
and called by the Romans heroic poets because they speak ordi- 
narily of kings, of princes, of valorous men, and of other illustrious 
persons who are called by the Latins (but after the Greek fashion) 
heroes or demigods, because being more than men on account of 


10 Jn Epistolam Q. Horatti Flacci de Arte Poetica Interpretatio, p. 1214. 
11 Jbid., p. 1225. 
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their virtue, and less than gods on account of being mortal, they 
attain such a name as it were midway between the two.”!* The 
heroic poets represent the actions of great men either in the quiet 
of peace or in the turmoil of war, “although war seems more 
adapted and proper to the subject, furnishing as it does matter 
more honorable, praiseworthy, profitable, and assuredly more 
ample, lofty, and pleasing.” 

Giraldi Cinthio (1554) develops the idea already followed by 
Bernardo Segni that virtuous deeds are the only suitable ones for 
the epic. Speaking of poets dealing with vice and debasing sub- 
jects, Giraldi believes that although such passages can be found in 
Homer, they are the fault of the times and not of the poet. “ The 
singular virtues which are found in this divine poet make tolerable 
these things in him,’’!* but in Trissino, he continues, such faults 
are inexcusable. The office of the poet, he asserts, is to praise vir- 
tuous actions and blame vices. Despite the fact that he says that 
virtuous deeds are alone suitable to the epic, he asserts'* that “ there 
can be introduced into the compositions, loves, unexpected events, 
wrongs, vices, offenses, defences, deceits, deeds of courtesy, justice, 
treachery, faith, etc., and such other episodes that the poem will 
become most pleasing.” The only way that wrongs, vices, deceits, 
and treachery could make the poem “ most pleasing” is that these 
evils would not triumph but would receive their just punishment in 
the poem, and it is not necessary, accordingly, to see in this state- 
ment any contradiction of the assertion already made. Géiraldi 
is giving one of his thrusts at Trissino when he says!® that a poet 
ought not to include in his work the description of fortifications 
and ordinances of armies because they rightly belong to history and 
not to poetry, which presupposes such things. Nor ought the poet 
describe the buildings in the manner of an architect, for, by de- 
scribing too minutely the things pertaining to such arts, he sac- 
rifices that which is suitable to poetry. Moreover, these descrip- 
tions of mechanical things carry with them a certain baseness 
(vilta) and are far removed both from the use and from the great- 

12 Varchi, Leszioni della poetica, Firenze, 1553, p. 616. 

13 Giraldi Cinthio, G. B., Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 33. 


14 [bid., p. 43. 
15 [bid., p. 61 ff. 
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ness of the heroic poem. The ‘energia’ or vigor in a poet does 
not consist (as Trissino believed) in minutely describing each trifle 
whenever the poet writes in a heroic manner, but in describing the 
things which are worthy of the greatness of the matter. The 
Greeks and the Latins described the illustrious deeds of brave 
knights.’® In the romanszi, which, to Giraldi’s mind, are the corre- 
sponding form of the Italian to the heroic poem of the Greek and 
the Latin, the subject is drawn from invention.’* It seems mani- 
fest that the good authors who have written romanzi in Italian, he 
continues, have invented the subject-matter almost in its entirety. 
It can be doubted if it is permitted to adhere to an antique subject, 
and he adds that novelty of subject without any doubt carries with 
it much pleasure and delight, on the principle already stated by 
Aristotle that more enjoyment is derived from that which is un- 
known.'* Sperone Speroni, however, opposing’® the contentions 
of Giraldi on this point, believes that it is absurd to say that the 
romanzi treat only of modern knights and not of Greeks, Latins, or 
barbarians. 

In Giraldi Cinthio we find the question of subject amplified to 
a great extent. Giraldi, writing in direct opposition to all of Tris- 
sino’s beliefs, seems to agree with him in only one point, that the 
poet should praise virtuous actions and blame vices. He finds Tris- 
sino’s detailed descriptions reprehensible from an artistic viewpoint. 
Giraldi, holding a brief for the romanzi, does not believe that the 
precepts of Aristotle and Horace or the example of Homer and 
Virgil are the standards by which the romanzi can be judged, al- 
though he considers these poems the form in Italian corresponding 
to the heroic poem of the Greek and the Latin. That he recognized 
Aristotelian precepts to a certain degree is evident, however, from 
the fact that he follows the Stagirite in the statement that pleasure 
is afforded by the unknown and invented material, in that we all 
tell a story with additions to add to the pleasure of our hearers. 

Lionardi (1554) contends* that he who is not a good historian 

16 Ibid., p. 5. 

17 [bid., p. 10. 

18 [bid., p. 12. 


19 Speroni, S., Opere, Venezia, 1565, p. 521. 
20 Lionardi, A., Dialogi della inventione poetica, Venezia, 1554, p. 42. 
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cannot be a good poet. He recognizes, however, the difference 
between the two when he states that the poet may depart not only 
from the direct order of history but narrate the true under a ficti- 
tious cover, and that a poet is in reality the imitator and dissembler 
of the true.” 

Pigna (1554), following Robortelli, says that the epic treats of 
the deeds of heroes,?* and elsewhere** he speaks of the subject as 
the acts of divine men (‘divini huomini’). Gravity, owing to the 
fact that the heroic poem deals with great things, is an essential 
quality of the epic. It is characteristic of the epic, as opposed to 
the romanzi, that it either does not introduce at all or introduces 
very sparingly persons of low condition. In the third book** the 
Horatian idea that the epic treats of arms occurs once more. 
Capriano, writing in the following year, does not limit the epic to 
affairs of war. For him? the heroic poem more properly imitates 
glorious deeds of peace and war, on land and sea, of men most illus- 
trious both by birth and by valor (virtute). Fabricius (1555) in 
his commentary on Horace, repeats the same idea as that previously 
voiced by Robortelli and Pigna that “ Heroicum Heroum solet res 
referre.”*® Fabricius recommends that the poet follow that which 
is ‘ verisimile’ and not openly fictitious. 

In the De Poeta of Minturno (1559) we find developed for the 
first time the idea already grudgingly suggested by Pigna that the 
epic can treat other than lofty subjects, an idea which we meet 
later in Scaliger. “For the life of kings is contained in tragedy 
and that of inferior persons in comedy, but the heroic poem in- 
cludes both.”** But Minturno follows the now stereotyped idea 
that the epic, serious and grave, deals chiefly with the affairs of 
war.** He adds that although heroes and gods have never been 
seen by us, nevertheless he believes that they are described as they 
ought to be.*® “The generals and kings of the ancients were 

21 [bid., p. 61. 

22 Pigna, G. B., J Romanzi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 12. 

23 Jbid., p. 15. 

24 Ibid., p. 124. 

25 Capriano, G. P., Della vera poetica, Vinegia, 1555, ch. iii. 

26 Fabricius, G., Opera Q. Horatii Flacci, Basileae, 1555, p. 244. 

27 Minturno, A. S., De Poeta libri sex, Venetiis, 1559, p. 102. 

28 Jbid., p. 158. 

29 Jbid., p. 25. 
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heroes,” he continues ; a definition which was broadened by Scaliger. 

Victorius (Vettori) (1560) adds still another adjective to the 
list by declaring that the epic is an “ imitatio gravium et honestarum 
(honorable) personarum,”*’ and elsewhere*™ he translates by “ stu- 
diosorum (devoted) virorum.” 

Scaliger (1561) dwells on the comprehensive character of the 
epic which excels other kinds of poetry in that it contains all kinds 
of subjects.** Epic poets go to history for their argument.** His- 
tory, either feigned or glorified, and always with changed aspect, is 
made the basis of epic poetry. “And let it be further said that 
when poetry describes military counsels, now open and frank, now 
crafty; when it tells of tempests, of wars, of routs, of various ar- 
tifices, all is for the same purpose: it imitates that it may teach.”** 
Not only was the didactic purpose present in Scaliger’s mind re- 
garding historical subjects, but also regarding ethical themes. The 
epic, he believed, is not necessarily limited to the imitation of vir- 
tues, but if vices are sufficiently noteworthy they may also be intro- 
duced into the poem, provided, one may suppose, that they furnish 
an incentive toward well-doing. In Liber III, caput XCVI, which 
he devotes exclusively to a discussion of the epic, he repeats the 
idea so frequently met heretofore that the epic describes the birth, 
the life, and the deeds of heroes. The whole argument is to be 
sought in civil life. The more important parts among persons are 
assigned to kings and heroes; gods are introduced, and among 
everyday affairs, battles are related. Battles and war, one is dis- 
posed to believe, form more than an incidental feature in the epic 
for Scaliger. Commenting*® on a passage in Horace, he shows 
that he regards war as a very important element in the subject. For 
him serious persons are gods, heroes, kings, generals, and citizens.*® 
In Scaliger we find reaffirmed the idea of Minturno that the epic 
may deal with men of the lower classes. Scaliger says expressly** 

30 Vettori, P., Commentarii in primum Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetarum, 
Florentiae, 1560, p. 52. 

81 Jbid., p. 51. 

32 Scaliger, J. C., Poetices libri septem, Genova, 1561, lib. i, cap. iii. 

33 Tbid., lib. i, cap. ii. 
34 [bid., lib. i, cap. i. 
85 [bid., lib. i, cap. xli. 
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that the heroic poem includes both heroes and lesser men. In Liber 
III, caput XCVII, Scaliger gives the unmistakable inference that 
the humble classes are introduced into the epic. “ Although tragedy 
is similar to the epic,” he says, “ it differs in that it rarely introduces 
persons of the lower classes (personas viliores), such as messengers, 
merchants, sailors, and the like.” And not only are the humbler 
persons introduced, but Scaliger would remove the too servile re- 
strictions regarding the use of certain words which were thought 
to detract from the dignity and grandeur of the heroic poem. For 
instance, the word ‘gull’ was felt to be unsuitable to the majesty 
of the epic, but Scaliger cannot understand why Virgil admitted the 
ant or the swallow if he ostracized the gull.** It is equally inex- 
plicable to him why Virgil should put his heroes at table but make 
no mention of the food. The catholicity of Scaliger’s views re- 
garding the character of the personages is striking. Although stat- 
ing, as many of his predecessors had done, that the epic treats of 
the deeds of heroes, he amplifies and extends the narrow restrictions 
which had been tacitly made, and admits people of lesser rank such 
as citizens, sailors, merchants, and the like, with the single proviso 
that the more important parts be assigned to kings and heroes. 
This is in harmony with his respect for the vastness of the epic 
which includes all the subjects of poetry. 

Trissino, in the fifth book of his Arte poetica (1563), para- 
phrases Aristotle by saying that the epic imitates notable actions of 
excellent men. He has little patience with Ariosto and Boiardo, 
who, like Boccaccio in his Decameron, imitated many “ lascivious 
and bad customs.’’*® Here we might also see an echo of Bernardo 
Segni’s ‘attioni virtuose,’ but it is probable that Trissino derived 
the idea direct from Aristotle whom he seems, in the main, to have 
understood. 

In the Arte poetica (1564) Minturno amplifies the idea already 
tersely expressed in his De Poeta (1559) that minor persons can be 
introduced into the heroic poem. “ Although the epic and tragedy 
are properly the imitation of the better or great persons, the comic 
and satiric of the worse and minor persons, nevertheless in each of 

88 Praeterea non video quare potius in Heroicum vel formica, vel hirundo, 
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these species of poetry, the imitation of various kinds of persons is 
found. In the Odyssey Homer describes the better class of men, 
but he also introduces demigods, servants, and peasants.”*° Min- 
turno, condemning the romanszi, states that epic imitation is based 
on true facts, whereas the writers of romanzi, without regard to 
verity, invent those things which never happened. 

Castelvetro (1570) declares that the subject-matter of poetry 
in general cannot be anything else than human actions,*? but the 
plot of the epic and of tragedy ought not to contain simply human 
actions, but also the magnificent and the kingly. And if the epic 
contains kingly actions it follows that it contains an action which 
really happened, and of a king which has really lived and is known, 
because we cannot imagine a king who has not lived or attribute to 
him any action; and when he has lived, and it is known that he has, 
we cannot attribute actions to him which have not really hap- 
pened.** On the other hand, uncertain things (‘cose incerte’) 
belong to the matter of poetry according to Aristotle, and they 
ought to be narrated as certain and as having really happened, with- 
out showing that they are imagined. By ‘cose incerte’ it seems evi- 
dent that Castelvetro means the secret thoughts of the personages 
which, although a legitimate part of the plot, could not be said to 
have historical truth. Castelvetro states the matter clearly :** “The 
invention or subject is divided into things visible and things in- 
visible,” and he explains that by invisible things he means those hap- 
penings which do not occur under the eyes of the beholder, as, for 
example, the inward thoughts of the personages. He concludes, 
however, that the things which are uncertain and which did not 
occur do not suffice as subject and that the plot of the epic can be 
constituted only of things happened and known, the royal state on 
which it is based requiring this. Castelvetro believes, then, as had 
Trissino, Scaliger, and Minturno, that the subject of the epic is 
derived from true history, but that matters not established as his- 
torically true may also be included. The epic is the imitation of 

40 Minturno, L’arte poetica, Venezia, 1564, p. 5. 

41 Castelvetro, L., Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarissata ei sposta, Vienna, 1570, 
Pp. 37. 
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noble subjects,** and has the advantage of being able to deal not 
only with men and with gods descended from heaven to the earth, 
but also with gods remaining in heaven without introducing them 
into this world. Furthermore, it treats not only the apparent 
actions of men and gods, but it also treats those which are not ap- 
parent, such as their secret thoughts, etc.*® 

In his Chiose intorno il terzo libro del Comune di Platone,* 
Castelvetro asserts that the poet can say in the epic what he desires, 
in general terms, without offending the listener, but may relate 
only the good. In the same work,**? commenting on the words of 
Plato: “ Priscorumque virorum virtute praestantium,”’ he writes 
that the heroic poets do not of necessity relate the virtues of great 
men. What virtue is it for Paris to lead Helen away and for the 
Trojans to defend such a deed? But the epic poets relate the ac- 
tions of the ancient kings, whoever they may have been, because 
they are worthy of being remembered. 

One is justified, then, according to Castelvetro, in introducing 
the deeds and the thoughts of gods into the plot under the guise 
of probability or possibility, without offending the feeling for his- 
torical truth. The poet, giving the narration a character of uni- 
versality, which permits the introduction of the element of fiction 
based on credibility and verisimilitude, will have sufficient justifica- 
tion for the introduction of gods into the epic, when the fact that 
the deeds of demigods are the recognized matter of the heroic 
poem, and when the additional fact is considered that after the 
gods were invested with a mortal form, they were portrayed as dis- 
playing all the foibles and weaknesses of the flesh, thereby losing 
to a great degree their supernatural character. It is manifest that 
if he admits the deeds of gods, it is but a step for Castelvetro to 
include their thoughts. The apparent contradiction in the two 
statements from the Opere varie critiche regarding the portrayal 
of virtuous deeds in the heroic poem can be explained by the fact 
that Castelvetro contends that virtuous deeds should always be 
represented in the poem, and he would impose on the epic writer 

44 Tbid., p. 107. 
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the necessity of adhering to such a practice, yet, just as Giraldi had 
excused Homer for the violation of this precept on the plea that 
the fault was of the times and not of the poet, so would Castelvetro 
excuse the portrayal of the actions of the ancient kings in the classic 
epics, even if other than virtuous, on the ground that the latter 
poems are in a class by themselves. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the sayings of 
Aristotle and Horace that epic poetry is a mode of imitation repre- 
senting serious subjects in a grand manner are accepted by all the 
writers who have been mentioned. Many of the critics express a 
concept of the comprehensiveness and the all-inclusive character 
of the heroic poem; Muzio, in stating that the epic is the picture of 
the universe, Scaliger in recognizing the catholicity of subject, 
Daniello admitting not only the deeds of men but the truths of God 
and nature, show that they have felt the vastness of such a poem. 
The matters that most of them discuss are as follows: (1) the kind 
of personages who are to be the protagonists of the epic; (2) the 
character of the deeds of these personages: whether they should 
be deeds of war or of both peace and war; whether virtuous or 
other than virtuous; (3) whether the subject of the poem should 
be fact or fiction or both; (4) what are especially suitable details 
which find their place naturally in the epic. 

The word ‘hero’ is used for the protagonists by Robortelli, De 
Nores, Varchi, Pigna, Fabricius, Scaliger, Bernardo Tasso; and 
three of these define ‘hero’ as meaning a demigod. Gods are men- 
tioned by Scaliger and Castelvetro; sovereigns (kings and em- 
perors) by Daniello, Robortelli, De Nores and Minturno. Men of 
arms are mentioned by Daniello, Robortelli, and Giraldi (the last 
using the word ‘cavalieri’ to include the heroes of the romanzi) ; 
others are willing to admit all great, illustrious, excellent, or hon- 
orable men: such are Madius, De Nores, Varchi, Capriano, Vettori, 
Trissino. Especially noteworthy are Scaliger and Minturno, who 
admit even ‘inferior’ persons. Here it would seem at first sight as 
though Scaliger were departing from the teaching of Aristotle, who 
had said that the epic should deal with the actions of better men 
than the ordinary, but he probably considered that better men were 
to be the protagonists, without intending to exclude all inferiors 
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from even passing mention. And as Aristotle himself had said 
that inferior persons might express and embody nobility and good- 
ness, he would probably have countenanced their admission into 
the epic in the degree that they manifested this nobility of character. 

The idea derived from Horace that deeds of arms should be 
the subject of the epic is expressed by Pigna and implied by Dani- 
ello, and that they should be the chief part of the subject is de- 
clared by Varchi and Minturno, and implied by Trissino, Giraldi, 
and Scaliger. Capriano, Varchi, and the all-embracing Scaliger, 
however, mention actions of both peace and war, and that both 
kinds should be admitted is also implied by Castelvetro. Aristotle 
had emphasized the moral quality of the actions portrayed by the 
epic, but this preoccupation reappears in only a few of our authors. 
The adjectives that most of them use to describe the actions suit- 
able for epic narration (excellent, sublime, illustrious, glorious, 
admirable, notable, magnificent, kingly, etc.) have no more than the 
obvious significance. Segni, however, specifies virtuous actions, 
and Giraldi and Trissino take pains to condemn the use of vicious 
actions. Trissino is criticizing the lascivious parts of the works of 
Boiardo and Ariosto, but Giraldi notes the shortcomings of Homer 
too in this matter, and ascribes them to the times rather than to 
the poet. A similar compromise between precept and practice has 
been noted in Castelvetro. 

It is a profound observation of Aristotle that the substance of 
epic poetry is fiction founded on fact. It is the story of the past 
reconstructed by the imagination of the poet. The imagination, as 
he explains in the De Anima, is the intermediary between knowl- 
edge of universal ideas on the one hand, and perception and mem- 
ory of particulars on the other. All poetry is idealization, because 
it applies knowledge of universals to perception and memory of 
particulars. It does this by means of the imagination. The dif- 
ference between the poet and the historian, according to Aristotle, 
is that the former deals with universals and the latter with par- 
ticulars; the latter writes from memory, the former from imagina- 
tion. It follows that epic poetry, which is the poetical story of the 
past, uses history as its material, but transforms it, idealizing it. 
The improbable and even the impossible become credible when 
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they are idealized representations of fact, when, that is, they are so 
presented as to be imaginably credible. 

This great conception was, it seems, only vaguely comprehended 
by sixteenth century writers, and often not at all. Daniello, ap- 
parently considering that the saying that poetry expresses the uni- 
versal, meant only that it is all-embracing, and concludes that the 
subject of epic poetry is fact or fiction (the fiction either allegorical 
or symbolical of everything under the sun) and the truths of God 
and nature beside; this without explaining the relation between fact 
and fiction. Castelvetro, laboring to reconcile his conviction that 
the true epic material is historical fact with the teaching of Aris- 
totle that the imagination has much to do with epic poetry, solved 
the difficulty by making invention a secondary matter, the hand- 
maiden of historical narration. The events related must be true 
and important, but the imagination may be used to supply what 
history cannot know, that is the ‘ invisible things,’ the thoughts and 
feelings of the heroes. 

Only two of the writers seem to have understood their chief 
authority on this point. Minturno says that fiction must be based 
on fact, and condemns the romanzi—which Giraldi so admired—be- 
cause they are mere fiction with no basis of fact. This, as far as 
it goes, is sound Aristotelian doctrine, but it is Scaliger who ex- 
pounds that doctrine most clearly, for he has the correct interpre- 
tation of the relation between epic poetry and history. History, he 
says, is the material of the epic, which the latter transforms, ideal- 
izing it. Accordingly, the subject of the epic is neither mere fact 
nor mere fiction, nor is it fact supported by fictitious details, but 
historical fact idealized. 

Trissino, the pedantic admirer of everything ancient, careless 
of theoretical questions regarding the subject of the epic, lingers 
lovingly over certain details which he regards as characteristically 
suitable to the heroic poem: garments, arms, palaces, methods of 
building camps, military arrangements, and exercises. The reason 
for his fondness for these things is probably his unstinted admira- 
tion of Homer, but the reasons he gives are their didactic and 
aesthetic value. Scaliger, too, mentions military counsels, tem- 
pests, wars, routs, and various artifices, but only to ascribe a di- 
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dactic value to them. Giraldi, on the other hand, condemns tech- 
nical virtuosities of description on the mistaken ground that they 
are particulars only suitable to history. Admiring Ariosto as he 
did, he could hardly object to detailed descriptions of “ garments, 
arms, and palaces,” and his objection seems to have been based on 
a sound aesthetic dislike for technical disquisitions, which he would 
have condemned in Homer or Virgil as well as in a modern author. 
Ratpeu C. WILLIAMS 
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BERTRAN DE BORN, PATRIOT, AND HIS PLACE IN 
DANTE’S INFERNO 


Concluded from Vol. XI, p. 238 


I] 


In his famous Histoire de la Conquéte de Angleterre, Augus- 
tin Thierry was the first to extol the patriotism of Bertran de Born. 
This eminent historian, abandoning the paths trodden by his prede- 
cessors, inaugurated an entirely novel conception of history. In- 
stead of writing the history of kings, as had been done previously, 
he wrote the history of the people. He was the first to grasp this 
great truth, that the history of the French people is far from being 
identical with the history of the Germanic tribe that conquered 
Gaul. He understood and was bold enough to proclaim that the 
inhabitants of southern Gaul could not hail as their forefather that 
famous Hlodowig, whose name we are now bound to mutilate, and 
who invaded the southern provinces merely to plunder and to de- 
stroy. Against him, and against the whole Frankish tribe, the 
South resisted valiantly, and the struggle continued for centuries. 
According to Thierry, this spirit of southern patriotism was vivid 
during the Middle Ages, and, in the twelfth century, was embodied 
in Bertran de Born. 

The views of Michelet on this subject were almost identical with 
those of Thierry. He declared, it is true, that there exists now- 
adays neither Provence nor Gascogne, but France alone; and also 
that “England is an empire, Germany a country, and France a 
person”; but, on the other hand, he admitted that this was far from 
being so during the Middle Ages. In the first lecture of his famous 
course on the History of Civilization, he portrayed mediaeval 
Southern France as a diminutive Italy, possessing free and flourish- 
ing cities, which tended to become independent republics but were 
constantly under the fear of northern despotism. In spite of the 
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patriotism of the South, he added, their attempt at democracy 
failed, and the North was victorious. 

In a tiny volume of 122 pages, M. Léon Clédat has defended 
an entirely opposite view. For him, there was no such thing as 
southern patriotism. Bertran de Born becomes a mercenary, sell- 
ing his sword to the highest bidder. His love of war is not due 
to patriotism, not even to a chivalric spirit. It is nothing but a 
sordid love of gain. “ Like all the petty barons of the Middle Ages,” 
says Clédat, “ Bertran de Born lived on war. In time of peace, 
barons become avaricious. When, on the other hand, the armistice 
is broken, they profusely distribute gold and silver to their fol- 
lowers.’’* 

Mr. Clédat’s volume has exerted, I believe, a greater influence 
than it deserved. Later historians have almost unanimously 
adopted his views. It has become a fashion to depreciate Augustin 
Thierry. M. Luchaire, in his volume on Louis VII and Philippe- 
Auguste, which forms part of Lavisse’s Histoire de France, after 
describing the struggle of the Aquitanian barons against Richard 
Cceeur de Lion, adds that, fortunately for the latter, Southern 


patriotism, in the name of which Bertran de Born was supposed, 
like a new Tyrtaeus, to have roused his fellow-citizens, did not 
exist. ‘‘ There were only,” he adds, “ partial rebellions rapidly sup- 
pressed by Richard.’” 

Mr. A. Thomas, in the study on Bertran de Born which serves 
as an introduction to the edition of his poems, quotes Clédat and 
adopts his views. 


“ The first time we see Bertran de Born struggle against Richard 
Coeur de Lion,” he says, “it is for an entirely personal question, 
namely because he has driven his brother Constantine from Haute- 
fort, and Richard defends the exile’s cause. When, after a short 
time, he organizes a league against the same Richard, does he really 
wish to drive the English princes from Aquitaine? By no means. 
He merely wants to replace the Count of Poitiers by his older 
brother, the young king Henry, or by another son of Henry II, 
Geoffrey duke of Bretagne. One note dominates his poetry, the 
love of war for its own sake, on account of the emotions to which 

1Cf. Michelet, Histoire de la Civilisation, Cours de 1828. 1¢ lecon. 
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it gives rise; and also, we must confess, on account of the profit 
derived from it.”—‘“ Bertran de Born,” adds Thomas, “is a poetical 
condottiere. According to the passion or the inspiration of the 
moment, he sings for the count of Toulouse, for young king Henry, 
for the Holy Sepulchre, or for king Richard.’’* 


In the course of this study we shall see that the view expressed 
in this last paragraph is superficial in the extreme, and that Clédat 
discerned with a far clearer insight the real state of affairs. Far 
from regarding Bertran de Born as a poetical condottiere, fluttering 
now hither, now thither, without any definite aim, Clédat discovers 
the existence of a guiding principle which constantly inspired the 
troubadour of Hautefort. In the first part of his life, that is to 
say before the capture of his castle in 1183, he was inspired by a 
sentiment of vengeance against Richard; and, later on, when for- 
given by the king of England and his son and left in possession of 
his castle, a sentiment of gratitude dominated his mind and inspired 
his muse.°® 

A study of the historical events which took place in Aquitaine 
and led to the siege and capture of Hautefort will enable us to find 
out whether there is an element of truth in this new assertion of 
M. Clédat. Let us here simply notice that it is in flagrant contra- 
diction with the view defended by the author in the same book. 
Bertran de Born, we had been told, was a mercenary who sold his 
sword and his pen; and now he is alternately inspired by vengeance 
and gratitude. His poems obey now a reprehensible, now a laud- 
able inspiration; but, at any rate, an ideal, and no longer the least 
poetical motive which could have inspired a poet. 

In a most charming and useful little volume, entitled “Les 
Troubadours,” the eminent professor of the university of Toulouse, 
M. Joseph Anglade, defends the same view. He also regards Ber- 
tran de Born as a poetical condottiere, and believes that he has been 
inspired by nothing but personal interest. ‘“‘ Bertran de Born,” he 
says, “is the poet of war. He loves it chiefly for the immediate 
profits it brings. The most ordinary motive of the poetical indig- 
nation of our troubadour is almost exclusively personal interest.’ 

4 Thomas, Etude sur Bertran de Born, pp. 48-50. 


5 Clédat, Du rile historique de Bertran de Born, p. 105. 
6 Anglade, Les Troubadours, pp. 144-5. 
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Mr. H. J. Chaytor echoes all these assertions when he assures 
us that “the dominant note in Bertrand de Born’s poems is love of 
war for its own sake and for the profit which it brings. Hence he 
can hardly be called the Tyrtaeus of the Middle Ages, in so far as 
Tyrtaeus was a patriot: for patriotism was a virtue as yet unborn 
in Southern France.’’? 

In view of the fact that the greatest mediaeval poet has assigned 
Bertran de Born to the deepest depth of Hell, and that various dis- 
tinguished recent scholars have united in denying his patriotism, it 
is a bold and seemingly presumptuous task for me to endeavor to 
reverse the judgment of history. I am, however, encouraged by 
the fact that the largest views are not always the clearest, and that 
a nearsighted man, being compelled to draw the object closer, will 
often discover details which have escaped far better eyes. 

Aquitaine had been happy for centuries under the paternal ad- 
ministration of her dukes when, in the year 1137, William X, 
before undertaking a pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela, prom- 
ised his daughter Eleanor to Louis, son of Louis VI, king of 
France. The marriage was celebrated in Bordeaux with great 
pomp. Louis VI and William X died in the same year, and Louis 
VII became at the same time duke of Aquitaine and king of France. 

Under the administration of her dukes, Aquitaine had been 
happy and prosperous. They had protected letters, developed all 
the fine arts and given to their court a well deserved reputation of 
courtesy and generosity. Most famous among them had been the 
troubadour William IX. Great warrior, great poet (though poor 
politician), William IX possessed in the highest degree all the qual- 
ities and defects of the Mediaeval knight. Possessor of the richest 
province of Gaul, exercising his jurisdiction over a far more ex- 
tensive territory than the king of France himself, he was able to 
display the brilliant qualities which have been so often extolled by 
the troubadours. Generous and munificent, he was capable, at any 
moment, of abandoning the brilliancy and the pleasures of his 
court for a hazardous expedition. In 1101, he set out for Palestine 
at the head of a brilliant army, which was cut to pieces near Hera- 
clea. In 1119, he led a new army to help Alphonso I, king of Ara- 
gon, and the two Christian princes were able to drive back to the 


7 Chaytor, The Troubadours of Dante, p. 135. 
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south of Spain a formidable Saracenic invasion. Now a defender 
of the Cross, now excommunicated by the Pope, bold and brave in 
combat, lacking perseverance and political wisdom, William IX 
was absolutely unable to see the dangers which threatened the lib- 
erty of Aquitaine and to prevent the impending absorption of his 
province by ambitious and powerful neighbors. 

The last political act of his son, William X, which resulted in 
the marriage of his daughter Eleanor to the heir to the French 
throne, was, from the point of view of Aquitanian freedom, the 
most unwise step that could have been taken. In 1137, Aquitaine 
was under the grasp of the French king. A bloody and unequal 
struggle was to follow, lasting for a whole century, and the out- 
come was the complete political absorption of the South by the 
North. 


During his ephemeral government of Aquitaine, Louis VII 
often remarked the general dissatisfaction of his new subjects. He 
did not fail to notice a rising sentiment of hatred, which was be- 
coming more marked with each succeeding day. If we are to be- 
lieve Ribarieu, this ever threatening hostility was one of the causes 


which led to the divorce of Louis VII.* 

This most impolitic move on the part of the French king was 
followed by the marriage of Eleanor to Henry Plantagenet, who 
became king of England and possessed at the same time more than 
one half of the French territory of that period. 

The despotic administration of Henry II was not likely to 
smother the wrath of the Aquitanians. Insurrections followed each 
other with startling rapidity until, in 1168, the English king, un- 
able to cope with his foes at home and his rebellious subjects in 
France, placed the duchy of Aquitaine under the direct authority 
of Queen Eleanor, assisted by the Earl of Salisbury. 

The Agquitanians loved Queen Eleanor. Unfortunately, the 
seneschals had received strict orders to obey Salisbury rather than 
the queen; hence a new rebellion broke out, in which all the senes- 
chals were attacked on the same day and Salisbury was murdered. 

“These frequent rebellions of the Aquitanians,”’ says De 
Boysson, “were caused by the independence of character of the 
barons and of the people of Aquitaine, who could not put up with 


8 Cf. Ribarieu, Histoire de la conquéte de la Guyenne, p. 18. 
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the perpetual intervention of royal authority in the government 
and the administration of the province.’ 

At the same time, the greatest excitement reigned all over Eng- 
land. The quarrel between Henry II and Thomas Becket had now 
reached its acme. The violent-tempered king, whose authority 
nothing was able to resist, had been opposed for several years by a 
simple cleric, an old favorite of his, whom he had raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury for the very purpose of holding 
all ecclesiastical affairs within his grasp. And that creature of the 
king had the temerity to defy his sovereign, and to defend, in a 
calm and dignified manner, the privileges of the Church! Need- 
less here to relate all the incidents of the mighty struggle, which 
culminated in the murder of the archbishop in his cathedral, at the 
foot of the altar. One of the scenes of this great drama is, how- 
ever, of special interest to us, because it became one of the causes 
of the wars which were soon to break out between Henry II and 
his sons. 

After the completion of the conquest of England, William the 
Conqueror and his adviser Lanfranc had been careful to establish 
the supremacy of the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. As the 
archbishop of Canterbury was of Norman origin and devoted to 
the Conqueror, while the see of York was the mightiest center of 
British resistance, the preponderance of the Normans was thereby 
insured. One of the privileges of the archbishop of Canterbury 
from the time of the Conquest had been the right to consecrate the 
kings of England. 

In order to curtail the power of Thomas Becket, Henry II re- 
solved to have his eldest son Henry consecrated by the archbishop 
of York. He applied to the pope, who, won by the British gold, 
authorized the king to have his son consecrated where and by whom 
he pleased. Thereupon, a pompous ceremony of coronation took 
place. Henry Court-Mantel received the royal unction from the 
hands of the archbishop of York; and, at the banquet which fol- 
lowed, Henry II, in the effusion of his joy, embraced his son, 
served him at the table, and declared that henceforth a new king 
reigned over England.'° 


® De Boysson, Etudes sur Bertran de Born, p. 11. 
10 Vita B. Thomae quadripart., lib. II, c. xxxi, p. 102. 
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Henry Court-Mantel soon found out, however, that the upshot 
of all these honors was only a vain title. Whereas his younger 
brothers Richard and Geoffrey were invested with the administra- 
tion of rich provinces, he remained a king without land. 

At the same time, Queen Eleanor, who was now fifty years of 
age and had given birth to eight children by her marriage to king 
Henry II, suddenly discovered that the king her husband had fallen 
in love with one of her maids of honor, Rosamond Clifford. The 
love which the queen had lavished upon her royal consort was at 
once changed into hatred. Animated by an ardent thirst for re- 
venge, she excited her sons to rebel against their father. The 
wrath of the queen was thus the moving cause of the long war of 
which Bertran de Born was destined to sing. It was the spark 
which, falling in the midst of the discontent already reigning in 
the royal family, sufficed to kindle an immense conflagration. 

This rupture between the king and his sons took place in 1173. 
The young princes at once applied to the French king Louis VII. 
They complained of the subjection in which they lived; and Henry 
Court-Mantel in particular did not fail to allude to the vain title 
which had been bestowed upon him. 

Louis VII was glad to seize this opportunity of humiliating a 
powerful rival. In an assembly of all the barons and bishops of 
the kingdom of France, the young prince Henry was recognized as 
sole legitimate king of England. Louis VII and his barons swore 
on the Gospel that they would assist the young king in conquering 
the kingdom of his father. The French army began at once to 
occupy the Norman territory and laid siege to Rouen. 

With his habitual energy and rapidity of action, Henry II ap- 
peared on the scene of the struggle and was soon able to cope with 
the armies of his foes. The siege of Rouen was raised, and all the 
territory invaded by the French armies was rapidly reconquered. 
Louis VII then declared to the English princes that he was unable 
to help them any longer and he engaged them to come to an agree- 
ment with their father. An armistice was declared and a tem- 
porary reconciliation effected between the king and his sons. 

For the southern provinces of France this reconciliation was an 
unfortunate event. Not only were the populations of those prov- 
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inces abandoned to their fate by the sons of Henry II, but those 
princes did not hesitate to become the instruments of the vengeance 
of their father. Richard in particular displayed the greatest hos- 
tility towards his allies of yesterday. The same barons who had 
lately embraced his cause became at once his irreconcilable foes. 
They hated him because he was despotic like his father and they 
accused him of incredible cruelty. The rumor ran that he carried 
off by violence women and young girls and, after making them his 
concubines, delivered them to his soldiers. A war broke out at 
once and raged for several years. At Taillebourg, at Angouléme, 
at Agen, at Dax, at Bayonne, battles were fought against the Eng- 
lish armies. All the cities were occupied by Richard’s troops, and 
heavy contributions exacted all over the country. 

It is in the midst of this struggle that Bertran de Born appears 
for the first time. 

We know next to nothing of the early years of Bertran de Born. 
Mary-Lafon and Laurens have indeed written his life with a great 
wealth of details; but their assertions have no historical foundation 
whatsoever. 

A short biographical sketch, supposed to have been written by 
Uc de Saint-Circ, precedes Bertran de Born’s poems in the manu- 
scripts and in the various editions that have been published. It is 
upon the data furnished by this biography that Dante seems to have 
based his condemnation of the troubadour. But a critical study 
of historical facts convinces us more and more that these data are 
far from being trustworthy. This has been shown with the utmost 
clearness by Mr. S. Stronski in a work entitled De la légende 
amoureuse de Bertran de Born, published in 1914. In this study 
M. Stronski proves, among other things, that Maheut de Montig- 
nac who, upon the authority of the early “biographers,” had been 
universally admitted to have been the object of the poet’s love, 
never existed. 

The first sirventés of Bertran de Born which we possess can be 
assigned to the year 1181, and is a call to the barons of southern 
Gaul to aid Raimon V, count of Toulouse, against the king of Ara- 
gon; but the first poem of real political significance is the sirventés 
“Pois Ventadorns, e Combors, ab Segur,” which belongs to the 
early part of 1183. 
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At that time, a powerful coalition against the king of England 
and his son Richard was formed by the nobles of Aquitaine. They 
decided to dethrone Richard and to invest his brother Henry with 
the government of the provinces. All the barons came together at 
Dorat, in Limousin, where the “ Young King” pointed out to them 
how his brother Richard had always trampled on the privileges of 
the Aquitanians, and seemed eager to transform Aquitaine into an 
English province. He reminded them of the freedom and the 
prosperity of the country under the administration of his own 
grandfather William X, and he promised to fight with them and to 
defend their privileges to the end. Bertran de Born and the other 
barons swore fidelity to Henry Court-Mantel; and, in March, 1183, 
the war song “ Pois Ventadorns” reverberated all over Aquitaine. 

Shall we deny the patriotism of Bertran de Born and of the 
Aquitanian nobles because, far from trying to free their country 
from a foreign yoke, they simply wanted to replace one English 
prince by another? 

Henry Court-Mantel was by no means a foreigner among the 
Aquitanians. He was the grandson of their last duke and the son 
of their beloved queen Eleanor. He spoke their language; and, 
like his father and all his predecessors on the English throne from 
the days of William the Conqueror, was absolutely unable to speak 
the English tongue. It is true that Richard was in exactly the same 
case; and, had he protected the Aquitanians and defended their 
institutions, he would undoubtedly have won their love. He in- 
deed succeeded in doing so during the latter part of his life. But 
at the beginning of his administration he put all his energy at the 
service of his father’s despotism, and, as we have seen, he waged 
against his own subjects a relentless war which estranged them 
from him for many years. 

Henry Court-Mantel, on the other hand, had taken no part in 
this disloyal war and, therefore, had never lost his popularity 
among the southern barons. Moreover, if we may believe the an- 


cient chroniclers, he was a most amiable prince, ready to forgive 
rather than to condemn, and he knew the secret of winning the 
hearts of men: 
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Omnis honoris honos, decor et decus urbis et orbis, 
Militiae splendor, gloria, lumen, apex ; 

Julius ingenio, virtutibus Hector, Achilles 

Viribus, Augustus moribus, ore Paris.” 


Henry Court-Mantel, however, lacked the energy and the per- 
severance necessary to the success of his undertaking. The king 
of England having suddenly appeared in Aquitaine, his rebellious 
son hastened to proclaim his submission and was glad to accept a 
pecuniary compensation in lieu of political power. Thereupon the 
indignation of Bertran de Born burst all bounds, and he vented his 
wrath upon the unfaithful leader in one of his most vigorous and 
beautiful songs, “D’un sirventes nom chal far lonhor ganda.”— 
No, the young king cannot be compared to the heroes who have 
fought bravely for their country; he does not resemble Arnaud de 
Bellande; he cannot compare with Guillaume d’Orange. He was 
a traitor to the cause of Poitou. The Aquitanians will no longer 
love him as heretofore: 


Que malvatz fai, quar aissi viu a randa 
De liurazo a comte e a garanda; 
Reis coronatz que d’autrui pren liuranda, 
Mal sembla Arnaut, lo marques de Bellanda, 
Nil pro Guilhem que conques Tor Miranda, 
Tan fo prezatz! 
Pois en Peitau lor ment e los truanda, 
Non er mais tant amatz.” 


Henry Court-Mantel was moved by Bertran de Born’s re- 
proaches, and shortly afterwards the Southern barons, answering 
a pressing call of the troubadour himself, assembled again at 
Limoges in the church of St. Martial. There, in front of the altar, 
having before their eyes the image of Christ crucified, they sol- 
emnly swore to wage war to the utmost against the king of Eng- 
land and his son Richard. Bertran de Born then manifested his 
joy and his confidence in a new sirventés: 


11 Angl. rer. scriptores; quoted by Clédat, Du réle historique de Bertran de 
Born, p. 27. 


12 Bertran de Born, D’un sirventes nom chal far lonhor granda, vv. 9-16. 
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Eu chant, quel reis m’en a pregat, 
A lauzen de mon menassat, 

De l’afar d’aquesta guerra, 
D’aquest joc que vai entaulat; 

E sabrem, quan l’auren jogat, 
Del qual dels filhz er la terra.’* 


He saw the Aquitanians united under the guidance of the young 
king; he rejoiced at the prospective defeat of the oppressors of the 
country : 

Li Guizan se son acordat 
Entre els e ves lui revelat 
Com aicil de Lombardia, 
Mais volon esser be menat 
Per rei que per comte forsat: 
D’aital lor trac garentia.™ 


Unfortunately, the sanguine expectations of the troubadour and 
of his allies were soon to vanish forever. In the night of the elev- 
enth-twelfth of June, 1183, the young king died at Martel, in 
Quercy, after a brief illness; and once more the Aquitanian barons 
found themselves without a leader. 

3ertran de Born then gave vent in two beautiful poems to the 
grief which was rending his heart, full of emotion and deep sor- 
row, which are among the greatest masterpieces of Provengal lit- 
erature. Nothing in the works of the ancient troubadours can 
compare with these two poems. If we wish to find the same sin- 
cerity of emotion and depth of feeling, we must pass over centuries 
of poetical activity and come down to the poem entitled “Lou 
Saume de la Penitenci,” written by Mistral after the dismal events 
of 1870: 

Segnour, a la fin ta coulero 
Largo si tron 
Sus nosti front: 

E dins la niue nosto galero 
Pico d’a pro 
Contro li ro.?® 

18 Bertram de Born, Eu chant, quel reis m’en a pregat, vv. 1-6. 

14 Tbid., v. 25-30. 

15 Mistral, Lis Isclo d’or, Lou Saume de la Penitenci, vv. 1-6. 
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All the misfortunes of the past seemed nothing to Bertran de 
Born, when compared to the death of that young prince, whom all 
Aquitanians so tenderly loved: 


Si tuit li dol, elh plor, elh marrimen, 
E las dolors, elh dan, elh chaitivier, 
Qu’om anc auzis en est segle dolen 
Fosson ensems, sembleran tuit leugier 
Contra la mort del jove rei Engles, 
Don rema pretz e jovens doloros 

El mons oscurs e tenhz e tenebros, 
Sems de tot joi, ples de tristor e d’ira.*® 


As for himself, he will sing no longer. He has lost his joy and 
his reason. Life has become a burden to him: 


Mon chan fenisc ab dol e ab maltraire, 
Per totztemps mais el tenc per remasut. 
Quar ma razo e mon gaug ai perdut 

E] melhor rei que anc nasques de maire."* 


While these pathetic strains were being sung all over the land, 
and the poet was getting ready to accompany to Rouen the remains 
of his royal friend, he learned that Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Alphonse II, king of Aragon, were bringing up powerful armies to 
lay siege to the castle of Hautefort. 

The death of the young king had scattered all the conjurers of 
St. Martial. Left to their own fate, they felt that all resistance was 
futile and they submitted to their powerful foes. Not so Bertran 
de Born. Abandoned by his allies, he defied the combined forces 
of Aragon and England; and, alone in his castle of Hautefort, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of faithful warriors, like Leonidas in ancient 
times, he struggled to the last. 

It is remarkable that, in the face of these well known historical 
events, historians should still assert that Bertran de Born was a 
poetical condottiere, and that he loved war for the profit it brings. 
In the present alternative, he had nothing to gain and everything to 


16 Bertran de Born, Si tuit li dol, vv. 1-8. 
17 Bertran de Born, Mon chan fenisc, vv. 1-4. 
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lose by displaying the courage we so greatly admire. Richard 
Coeur de Lion had already sided with Constantin de Born in his 
struggle with Bertran for the possession of Hautefort; and now 
he was more than ever ready to drive out a rebellious subject from 
the land of his ancestors. As all resistance seemed futile, the only 
hope of safety for Bertran de Born lay in abject submission. To 
have embraced Richard’s cause with all his heart could have been 
for him the road to prosaic safety and pecuniary profit. But the 
voice of his country seems to have been more powerful for him 
than all selfish considerations, and he valiantly resisted two royal 
armies. 

We know the magnanimity with which Henry II forgave the 
friend of his beloved son Henry. Bertran de Born was left in un- 
disturbed possession of the castle of Hautefort, and henceforward 
remained faithful to Richard, his former enemy. He sided with 
him in his struggle with the French king; and, when on his return 
from the Crusade, the brave Richard was made a prisoner and 
languished in a dungeon for more than a year, the old troubadour 
found eloquent accents to condemn his unfaithful subjects. 

Must we admit that Bertran de Born, in his fidelity to Richard, 
was moved by a sentiment of gratitude? 

This solution, as we have seen, has been proposed by M. Clédat, 
and at first sight seems perfectly plausible. A careful examination 
of the facts will, however, compel us to reject it. If M. Clédat’s 
hypothesis were admissible, Henry II would not have been less en- 
titled to the gratitude of Bertran de Born than was his son Richard. 
Our poet, indeed, was forgiven by the father as well as by the son. 
It even seems that Richard was perfectly willing to give Constantin 
de Born the full possession of Hautefort; but that the old king 
prevailed upon him and induced him to grant a full pardon to the 
defeated troubadour. And yet Bertran de Born was, up to the end 
of his political career, a relentless foe to the British king. In the 
subsequent wars between the father and the son, it is invariably 
with the son that Bertran de Born sided. His gratitude, there- 
fore—-if gratitude there was—was altogether misdirected and 
bestowed upon the man less entitled to it. 

A curious fact which strikes us as soon as we consider the his- 
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tory of Aquitaine in the twelfth century, is that the whole population 
was at first unanimous in its hostility towards Richard. Against 
him was waged the bloody war which devastated the south of 
France from 1176 to 1179. All the lords of Aquitaine were at one 
in defending the rights of Henry Court-Mantel in his struggle 
against his brother. On the other hand, during the latter part of 
Richard’s career, we cannot help noticing all over Aquitaine a 
growing sentiment of affection towards the very man who a short 
time before was considered as an enemy. The same barons who 
had fought against Richard now upheld his cause. They sided with 
him in his struggle with the French king. They considered him as 
the ideal knight, as the true defender of their liberties. It is not 
Bertran de Born, but Giraut de Bornelh, who wrote the following 
verses : 

Qu’ieu non cug qu’anc fos natz, 

De Karlemagn’en say, 

Reys per tant bel essay 

Mantengutz e prezatz.’* 


And the author of the razo appended to the poem from which 
these verses are taken, tells us that, on account of the sorrow which 
Giraut de Bornelh experienced at the death of Richard, he put an 
end to his song and abstained from all amusements : 


“Per la dolor e per l’ira qu’en Girautz de Borneil ac de la mort 
del rei Richart d’Engleterra, si s’era laissatz de chantar e de trobar e 
de solatz.”?® 


This general change of attitude towards Richard will be readily 
explained if we can discover its cause in the political system of 
Richard himself. A study of Richard’s government in the dif- 
ferent epochs will indeed dispel all doubts about the matter. There 
was no fickleness in Bertran de Born, and the Aquitanian barons 
never swerved in their defence of the liberties of their country. It 
is the man to whom Bertran de Born so pithily gave the name of 
Oc e No that showed, at the end of his administration, a method of 
government completely at variance with the procedure which had 
accumulated upon his head the hatred of his subjects. 


18 Giraut de Bornelh, Si per mon Sobretots no fos. vv. 74-77. 
19 Chaytor, The Troubadours of Dante, p. 41. 
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In the first part of his career, Richard governed Aquitaine as 
lieutenant of his father Henry II. The aim of the king of Eng- 
land was to make of Aquitaine an integral part of the English 
kingdom; and, to attain this end, he contrived to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Aquitanian barons. Richard then shared his 
father’s sentiments and became the instrument of his vengeance. 
Hence the hatred which arose against him, and the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by Henry Court-Mantel, who took no part in this struggle 
against the liberties of Aquitaine. It is because they are oppressed 
by Richard that the Aquitanians love his brother the young king: 


Mais volon esser be menat 
Per rei que per comte forsat.?° 


Ten years later, however, the situation was greatly changed. 
Richard Coeur de Lion had learned to his own cost that the iron 
hand of his father was no less oppressive to his own children than 
to his subjects. His submission of former days soon disappeared 
altogether. At the same time, he began to understand and to love 
his French subjects. The prince, who was in many respects the 
vivid picture of the Mediaeval knight, could not help feeling a sen- 
timent of sympathy towards a population in which chivalry was 
still in full vigor. “Richard,” says De Boysson, “was eager to 
renew the liberal traditions of the ancient dukes. He often would 
assemble the barons in his castle of Maubergeon and loved to take 
an active part in the tourneys in which with well justified enthu- 
siasm were admired his courage and his astonishing disregard of 
danger.” 

At the conference of Bonmoulins in 1188 Richard, angry at his 
father, declared himself vassal of the French king and did him 
homage for the duchies of Normandy, Brittany and Aquitaine, and 
for the counties of Poitou, Anjou and Maine.?? The inhabitants 
of Poitou who a short time before were waging war against Rich- 
ard, now all swore to defend him against his father the king. 

Bertran de Born, in his fidelity to Richard, was not, therefore, 
inspired by any sentiment of gratitude, much less by a mercenary 

20 Bertran de Born, Eu chant, quel reis m’en a pregat, vv. 28-29. 


21 De Boysson, Etudes sur Bertran de Born, p. 243. 
22 Cf. Thierry, Histoire de la Conquéte de Angleterre, L. X, cap. 3. 
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love of gain. He felt and acted in unison with his fellow-citizens ; 
and, as we have seen, they were all inspired by the love of the lib- 
erties and traditions of their provinces. It is equally impossible to 
maintain that Bertran de Born loved war for its own sake. It is 
true that they attribute to him one of the greatest eulogies of war 
that have ever been penned: 


Ieus dic que tan no m’a sabor 
Manjar ni beure ni dormir 

Com a quan auch cridar: A lor! 
D’ambas las partz et auch ennir 
Chavals vochs per l’ombratge, 
Et auch cridar: Aidatz! aidatz! 
E vei chazer per los fossatz 
Paucs e grans per l’erbatge, 

E vei los mortz que pels costatz 
An los tronzos ab los cendatz.** 


It might be said here that some doubt has been thrown upon 
Bertran’s authorship of this poem and that various imanuscripts 
attribute it to other poets. In style, however, it bears the stamp 
of Bertran’s composition, and was in all probability written by him. 
The poem does not, however, in my opinion, detract from his pa- 
triotism. Any warrior, in the heat of action or the glory of 
triumph, will be led by his enthusiasm; and, if he is a poet, may 
write stanzas resembling those of Bertran de Born. But when, on 
the morrow of the victory, he meditates in the secrecy of his cabinet, 
he will not fail to see the evils entailed by war. He will not then 
unconditionally love the clatter of arms. He will regard war as a 
necessary evil, which must not be resorted to without a just cause. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that in this world of ours 
opposites often meet, and that from any evil some good may arise. 
Without delighting in the slaughter which constitutes the essence 
of war, we are none the less bound to admit that war is able to 
bring into play some of the noblest energies of men: 


Grans guerra fai d’eschar senhor larc,”* 


23 Bertran de Born, Bem plats lo gais temps de pascor, v. 41-47. 
241d. No puosc mudar, v. 3. 
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says Bertran de Born; and in another poem he exclaims: 


Quar plus es francs, larcs e privatz, 
Fe qu’eu vos dei! 
Rics om ab guerra que ab patz.*® 


The same ideas have been recently expressed by a university 
professor whose life was devoted to literary pursuits. In his His- 
tory of Classical Philology, Harry Thurston Peck studies the effect 
of the Persian wars upon Greek literature: 


“By compelling the Greeks to put forth all their power,” he 
says, “these splendid triumphs stimulated them into extraordinary 
activity wherever the race was represented. Such a stimulation is 
the result of every great war, and it may well serve as a vindication 
of many historic struggles which have cost so heavily in human life 
and in apparently wasted treasure. Warfare on a great scale 
brings into play all the energies of men, both physical and mental. 
It inspires them alike by its victories and by its defeats. It leads 
nations to cast aside their inglorious love of ease and lets the fierce 
joy of conflict stir at once the senses, the intellect, and the im- 
agination.”*° 


It is by no means an unjust and barbarous war which inspires 
the muse of Bertran. He expresses his hatred of the man who 
wages war without a just cause, and vigorously condemns the one 
who is not merciful towards a conquered foe: 


Rassa, rics om que re no dona 
Ni acolh ni met ni no sona 

E qui senes tort ochaisona 

E qui mercelh quer, no perdona 
M’enoja, e tota persona 

Que servizi no guizerdona.”" 


War must, therefore, have a just cause; the warrior must de- 
fend his right: 
Reis qui per son dreit si combat, 
A melhz dreit en sa eretat.*® 
25 Id., Corts e guerras, v. 4. 
26 Pp. 31-32. 
27 Thomas, Poésies de Bertran de Born, p. 105. 
28 Bertran de Born, Eu chant quel reis m’en a pregat, vv. 67-68. 
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Moreover, the love of war in Bertran de Born—if love there 
be—is always united with noble, chivalric greatness. Nothing 
would have been more repulsive to his great soul than excesses 
such as dishonored the German army in the Belgian campaign. 
The warrior, says Bertran, must resemble the lion, who never 
harms a conquered enemy : 


Bom sap l’usatge qu’al leos 
Qu’a re vencuda non es maus 
Mas contra orgolh es orgolhos.”° 


Finally, Bertran de Born is so far from having waged war for the 
profit it brings that he repeatedly heaps anathemas upon the mer- 
cenaries of his time. 

In a poem directed against the king of Aragon, Alphonso II, 
he utters no greater accusation than that Alphonso has sold his 
sword : 


Sai venc lor reis, dont es aunitz 
Esser soudadiers logaditz.*° 


So far as he is concerned, he would rather possess nothing but 
a small plot of land than own an empire acquired by evil ways: 


Per qu’ab onor pretz mais paucha terreta 
Qu’un grant empier tener a desonor.* 


Qu’eu ja no volh esser bar 
No de gran manentia 

Per quem pogues reptar 
Nuls om de vilania.** 


He despises rich men who wage war for the sake of conquest. 
There is in them neither honor nor courage: 


Rics om que per aver traire 
Sec tornejamens plevitz 
Per penre sos vavassors, 
Nolh es onors ni arditz. 

29 Td., Edition Thomas, p. 94. 

80Id., Pois lo gens terminis floritz, vv. 8-0. 

311d., Pots Ventadorns, vv. 15-16. 

32 Id., Senhers en coms, vv. 33-36. 
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Mas els non estrenh coreis, 
Sol qu’ab el s’en an l’argens 
S’om pois en es mal dizens.** 


Bertran de Born is indeed a true patriot. As Augustin Thierry 
taught us long ago, he is the vivid incarnation of Southern patriot- 
ism in the Middle Ages. He fought during the greater part of his 
life to save from destruction the privileges of his province. His 
poems will forever survive as a glorious hymn to liberty. 


Iil 


So far as the classification of sins is concerned, Dante’s Inferno 
can be considered as divided into three separate regions. In the 
upper part are punished the sinners guilty of incontinence. Their 
sins, being less hateful to God, entail a milder form of punishment. 
These sinners are outside the burning City of Dis, where incredible 
tortures are the eternal lot of the more grievous offenders. This 
City of Dis is, in its turn, divided into two regions. In the upper 
region are punished all crimes due to violence; in the lower, those 
due to fraud. These latter crimes are regarded by Dante as more 
heinous than those due to violence, because fraud is a vice peculiar 
to man, and is due to a criminal perversion of our noblest faculties : 


Ma perche frode e dell’uom proprie male 
Piu spiace a Dio." 


And in this dreadful region, as we have seen, Bertran de Born 
endures the most terrible torments, for having enticed the sons of 
Henry II to a criminal war against their own father: 


Io feci il padre e il figlio in se ribelli.* 


Among the writers who have defended Bertran de Born against 
Dante’s condemnation, some, such as Emile Magne, without dis- 
cussing his guilt as a sower of discord, have simply praised him as 
a brave defender of the liberties of his country.* These writers, in 


33 Td., S’abrils e folhas, vv. 71-77. 

1 Dante’s Inferno, XI, 25-26. 

21d., XXVIII, 136. 

3 Cf. Magne, Bertran de Born, p. 61. 
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my opinion, clearly miss the point. That Bertran de Born was 
courageous and patriotic has been already proved; but the question 
is whether or not he was guilty of the crime for which he has been 
condemned. A man may have performed laudable deeds during 
his life; if, in the end, he becomes guilty of murder, he is none the 
less justly condemned to death. 

In his Etudes sur Bertran de Born, M. de Boysson also dis- 
cusses the question of Bertran’s condemnation. He admits that 
the famous troubadour was indeed guilty and fomented a criminal 
war; but he directs our attention to the fact that he spent in a 
cloister the last twenty years of his life. There he prayed and 
suffered, and did penance like the humblest of monks; so that, if 
he deserved a place in Dante’s Inferno, adds the writer, he did not 
deserve any in the hell of Divine Justice.* 

Whether Bertran de Born deserves or not a place in the hell of 
Divine Justice, is a question which no theologian would venture to 
decide. The author of the Divine Comedy never intended to settle 
the question of the eternal salvation or condemnation of any indi- 
vidual man. He simply presented us a theological system with a 
certain classification of sins and virtuous deeds; and, as he was a 
poet, he impersonated each crime and virtue in a man of flesh and 
blood. And thus, having reached the place where the sowers of 
discord were to be punished, he selected the man who, by his war- 
like songs, had caused the sons to rise against their father, and 
placed him in the Inferno as impersonating this special crime. 

But is the sowing of discord a guilt in every individual case? 
Was the war sung by our troubadour a criminal war? Or, to be 
more specific, was it criminal according to the philosophy and theol- 
ogy of the Scholastics, whom Dante so closely followed? An ex- 
amination of the philosophical principles advocated by St. Thomas 
and by Dante himself will show us, I believe, that it was not. 

The system of philosophy outlined by Aristotle and perfected 
by the Scholastics is the grandest conception ever formed by the 
human mind. Tne Eternal, the All-Powerful, omnipresent, omnis- 
cient, created the universe by an act of his will; or, rather, creates it 
now, for he knows no past and no future, and everything is ever 
present before his eyes. All beings depend upon his creative will 


4Cf. De Boysson, Etudes sur Bertran de Born, p. 410. 
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for their existence, and would be reduced to nothing if this will 
should for one instant cease to act. And in all the universe there 
is an admirable hierarchy, the lower depending upon the higher, 
and all depending upon Him as t!.eir first cause. 

Modern systems of thought, while professing to disdain Scho- 
lastic philosophy, have derived from it all their greatness. All that 
is grand in Descartes, in Spinoza, in Leibniz, in Kant, in Hegel, is 
Scholastic to the core. The central idea in the systems of these 
men is the conception of the Absolute, in which everything centers. 
Their philosophy, as well as Mediaeval philosophy, is really a the- 
ology. The Absolute of Hegel and the God of Thomas Aquinas 
are one and the same; and if we remove the Deity from their sys- 
tems there is nothing left. 

Modern writers who have endeavored to get rid of the concep- 
tion of God and to analyze our world have, as a rule, met with 
signal failure. David Hume has shown a remarkable power of 
analysis, but we feel that life is absent from his work. Spencer, 
Comte and all modern positivists and empiricists have also singu- 
larly failed. They have projected into the outside world their own 
mental schemes; and, believing they were grasping the absolute, 
have simply seized upon a shadow. Only in recent years, Bergson 
has been able to give us a philosophy of our world. Having 
grasped the two conceptions of Life and Time, he has built a logical 
system of cosmology which can be placed side by side with the the- 
ology of the Scholastics. 

One of the leading conceptions of the Scholastic system is the 
subordination of the lower to the higher. The common good must 
in every case be preferred to the good of the individual. Accord- 
ingly our own persons, our families must, if need be, be sacrificed 
for the good of the community: 


“ Unaquaeque pars naturaliter plus amat commune bonum to- 
tius, quam particulare bonum proprium: apparet hoc in politicis 
virtutibus, secundum quas cives pro bono communi dispendia et 
propriarum rerum, et personarum interdum sustinent.”® 


That the good of the individual and of the family must be sac- 
rificed to a greater good, is a constant teaching of the Scholastics. 


5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2. 2., XXVI, 3. 
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It is perfectly in keeping with the teaching of Christ, who pro- 
nounced these well-known words: “If any one comes to me, and 
does not hate his father and mother, and wife and children, and 
brothers and sisters, aye and his own life, he cannot be a disciple 
of mine.’® It is the teaching of Dante himself who, in his De 
Monarchia, praises Brutus for having sacrificed his sons to his 
country : 


Nonne filios, an non omnes alios postponendos patriae libertati, 
Brutus ille primus edocuit? quem Livius dicit, consulem existen- 
tem, proprios filios cum hostibus conspirantes morti dedisse.”* 


Together with St. Thomas, Dante teaches that the part must 
be sacrificed to the whole, and the individual to his country, as a 
lesser to a greater good: 


“Nam si pars debet se exponere pro salute totius, cum homo 
sit pars quaedam civitatis, ut ait philosophus in suis Politis, homo 
pro patria debet exponere seipsum, tanquam minus bonum pro 
meliore.”® 


It is in the light of these principles that St. Thomas, in his 
Summa Theologica, studies the question of discord. He teaches us 
that discord can be understood in two ways: per se and per accidens: 
“uno quidem modo per se, alio vero modo per accidens.”” It is per 
se when discord itself is the object of our will; it is per accidens 
when it is inspired by a greater good, namely by the honor of God 
or the utility of our neighbor; and, in such case, it is not guilty: 
“talis discordia non est peccatum.’”® 

And this is the reason why the Church has not feared to place 
on its altars the archbishop of Lyons, Agobard, who, four centuries 
before Bertran de Born, had excited the sons of Louis le Débon- 
naire to a war against their father: 


“Agobardus enim a fide principis avulsus, accendit consilio 
juvenilem Lotharii animum. Convocatur concilium, ubi de eri- 
piendo patri diademate audacissime quisque contendit.”?° 

6 Luke, 14. 

7 Dante, De Monarchia, II, 5. 

8 Id., II, 8. 

®Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2. 2., xxxvii, I. 

10 Migne, Patrologia latina, v. 104, col. 9-10. 
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And yet St. Agobard was venerated as a saint because the dis- 
cord he had raised in the family of Louis le Débonnaire had been 
inspired and justified by the love of his country. 


I trust the preceding pages have shown that such indeed was the 
case with Bertran de Born. He did not love discord for its own 
sake; but he cherished with his whole heart and soul the liberties of 
Aquitaine; and, when he saw them threatened by the ambition of 
the English king, like Tyrtaeus in ancient times, he seized the war- 
rior’s trumpet, and sang those martial hymns which roused the 
South of France against the northern despots. 


JoserH Louts PERRIER 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE VIE DE SAINTE EUPHROSINE 
(Continued from Vol. X, p. 232) 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE AUTHOR 


1. Tonic a free becomes ¢ and ei and rhymes only with itself; 
a remains before /: al 175; mal 177, . -ale gives -al, not el: 
atretal 173; ostal 272; annual 276; Noial 277 rhyme with esperital, 
capital, festival, etc., never with -el (Lat. -ELLUM). 

2. After a palatal, a > ie, Str. lxix, Ixxxvi. There is only one 
case of the reduction of ie to ¢; marché 373: conté, mandé, etc. 
This is a well-known Anglo-Norman trait. Cf. Suchier, Reimpre- 
digt, p. xvi. However the loss of i is found at times in texts which 


273 
al 2 


come from other regions. There are several instances in the Picard 
text of the Life of S. Eustache' and similar forms are cited from 
the neighborhood of Douai.? 

obliier hesitates as usual between -ie and -¢, obliié 1023 : amistié, 
laissié, etc., but oblier: -er 730, 876, 934. A similar wavering is 
seen in Poéme Moral 15 and 80. Cf. also Thomas’s Tristan, Wace, 
etc. In our text iricr rhymes only with -ier, 688, 854, 1047. 
regné 269 is a learned word. 

There are two cases of pal. + -ata > -ie; baignie 87, baptisie 89: 
abeie, oie, Marie, ete. 

3. The suffix -ATICUM gives -age, 21, 22, etc. sage 28, 793, 
not saive, in rhyme. 

4. There is no case of a+i in rhyme with ¢. Vait 311, 316 
and estait 317 (ester), are proved, rhyming with fait, trait, etc. 

4a. a+ift-+cons: ¢+i-+cons in ataint 812: daint, ramaint, 
paint, etc.; ataint may be from ATTINGERE instead of ATTANGERE 
and so proves nothing. Cf. Nyrop, Gram. hist., II, 102, 21 and 
Friedwagner ; Vengeance Raguidel, p. lii. Such rhymes are found 
in Picard. Cf. Appel, Balaam u. Josaphat, p. 1xi. 

1 Ott, Das altfr. Eustachiusleben, Rom. Forsch., vol. 32, pp. 505 ff. 


2 Jungbluth, Sprachliche Untersuchung d.v. Guignard hgg. altfr. Cistercien- 
serinnen-Regeln, Rom. Forsch., vol. 10, pp. 587 ff. 


£4 
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5. 4+n-+ cons. and e+n-+ cons. are carefully distinguished : 
-ans (str. cvii) ; -ant (str. Ixv, cxix) ; -ent (str. viii, xxx, xxxi, xlii, 
xliii, Ixxxvii, ci). The only exceptions are talent: -ant 646, 1180; 
-ent 78, 297, 306, 415; querent: -ant 644: -ent 414; corent: -ant 
1182, 1186: -ent 429; sorduient: -ent 431; trencent: -ent 432; 
nient: -ant 1065: -ent 72, 303, 867, 1002; manent: -ent 307. All 
of the words without exception are found in the lists of those forms 
which rhyme indifferently in an and en.* 

6. Free tonic ¢>1e; mier 54, 165, 206, 790; pies 346, 685, 
1045; liez 687, 1041, 48; fier 781; atrier 981 etc. For deseier 58, 
987 < DISEDIARE* (DISEDIUM) cf. Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Gram., I 
$115. There is no instance of ¢+ pal. in rhyme with 7. 

7. Deum > Dé which rhymes with é¢ (Lat. a) 254, 

405, 410, etc. When not in rhyme the form is Deu. 

8. e does not rhyme with ¢ nor with oi; ancele 449, etc., assele 
1119 and masgle 132 rhyme with -¢le, which is due to change of 
suffix. 

g. Latin -IvuUs >-is; pensis 41: mis: posteis 48: plaidis 49— 
caitis 629: mis: conquis: posteis 624—pensis 1080: amis—pflaidois 
1255: bis, etc. 


c 
die (VL ptA) in rhyme 244, 900 but dis 155, 1083. 


10. Open o and close o do not rhyme; -ous [-osus] : dous [pvos] 
577, 741, 755; -ous rhymes with cous [CUCULLU*] 758, where the 
first syllable of the Latin word is omitted and the / falls as usual 
before s. For the same rhyme, cf. Marie, Guigemar, 216. 

11. Close o and u do not rhyme. 

12. Ui. The first element of the diphthong is lost in quit 
[cocito] 558: dit, vit, etc. This reduction is found in Chev. as II 
Espes, p. xliii, Vengeance Raguidel, 4520, 6105, and also in Thomas, 
Wace and Benoit de Sainte-More. The wu element alone remains 
in us [ostruM] 600. The same form occurs in Li Ver del Juise, 
v. 426. Cf. Thomas’s Tristan, where it is shown that this form is 
not confined to Anglo-Norman. 


8 Cf. Suchier, Reimpredigt, pp. 69 ff, and Warnke, Fables de Marie de France, 
p. 1xxxii. 
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Consonants 


13. L and palatal / fall before cons.; nuz 289; lis 956; fiz 673. 
There is no evidence of the vocalization of /. 

14. R has fallen before s in martys 957: abys, amis. This 
shows a weak pronunciation of r before s. Cf. Troie, V1, p. 130. 
That final r had at the most a weak sound is shown by demorer 
1105: é. Cf. Tobler: Versbau, 138 f. for similar cases. For a 
justification of the correction of this form, cf. note to v. 1105. Cf. 
esté: tarder in Die Legende d. heil. Marguerite, vv. 281, 2; and 
clergier 791 for clergié. Cf. Foerster, Ysopet, p. xxxv and Poéme 
Moral, congier=congiet 348°, dintiers= daintiez 298°.The Poéme 
Moral shows also the loss of final r in amei 461°; avoi 480." 

15. M final becomes 1; non 69, 549; hon 552 (hom or om when 
not in rhyme) and in the Latinized forms celoron 401; Abrahan 
232; Agapiton 551, 848, 1196; Panution 1193. The intervocalic n 
has fallen in Eiifrosie 90: Marie etc. This may be considered a 
case of assonance, for we have Eiifrosine in rhyme 111, 494. 

16. Final ¢ falls after 1; mon 68; boban 231 (verbal substantive 
to bobancier, cf. ZRP XXII, 509) and avinan 233. This is a 
Walloon trait. Cf. Wilmotte, Romania, XVII, pp. 563 ff. 

17. Unsupported ¢ is kept, as in Picard, when final; gerpit 560; 
servit 561; oit 562; quit 558: vit [viviT] and dit (past part.). The 
t falls in é (t) [-atum], although it is frequently retained by the 
scribe. Cf. strophes XXVI, XXXVIII, XLI, etc., where the rhyme 
with Dé offers proof. 

18. There is no case of s:z. Everywhere the distinction is 
very carefully maintained, even when the s and z occur in rhyme in 
consecutive strophes as in LX and LXI. There are 14 strophes in 
sand 11 ins. The scribe, on the other hand, has frequently con- 
fused the two letters.* 


Morphology 


19. The distinctions between the nom. and accus. are carefully 
observed. The s in nom. sing. is proved in amis 47; plaidis 49; 


*nuz [NULLUS] 289; tondus, mus need not be taken as an example of s:z 
but rather as a dialectic characteristic, because in Walloon texts, Dial. Greg., 
Poéme Moral, Job, etc. s after 1 is nearly always represented by z 


ror 
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druz 287; fiz 673; espris 1036; ahans 1060; escus 1097, etc. The 
nom. pl. is without s; temporal 171; castré 525; robeor 708; mesage 
800; confessor 1058. The fem. nom. sing. is without s; ponée 95; 
uxor 198. The following masc. nouns are without s in nom. sing. : 
pere 104, 136, 1130, 39 (peres 86); maistre 559, 1038, 1133; hon 
552; sire 27, 71, 189, 91, 253, 676, 1144, 1252; ber 949, 1200. The 
following proper names have nom. in s: Panuses 158, 271, 803, 43. 
903, IOII, 1239; Moyses 225; Agapis 1038, 1133; Agapitus 594; 
Esmerades 447, 1030—acc. on: Panution 1193; Agapiton 1196. 
The nom. dbes [ABBAS] is proved by the verse in 276, 348, 1203 
(abeis 97). Vocative—pere 822; flor 127 

20. Adjectives. The case distinction of the adjectives and past 
participles is retained strictly. Nom. sing. s in predicate adj. : pensis 
41; escis 44, posteis 48; vis 50; caitis 629; liez 687, 1048, etc. 
Adj. without s in Lat. nom.: maire 38; atre 753. The adj. of two 
terminations in Latin have regularly no -e in fem.: avinan 233; 
annual 276; tal 84, 578, 851, 1013, 52, 1247; tel 268, 590, etc.; 
kal 245; grant 3, 9, 65, 217, 18, 367, 408, 537, etc. There is one 
exception : grandes largetez 910 (ABH read mainne grans largetez). 
That grande pieté 265 should be corrected to grant pieté is shown 
by excess of syllables in the verse and by comparison with vv. 1107, 
1214. 

21. Possessives. Nostre, vostre atonic, not no, vo, are assured 
by the verse in 5, 14, 80, 222, 299, 300, etc. 

22. The pres. ind. 1 of Ist conj. is without -e: aport 516: demor 
1010; do 611; os 879; otroi 196; pris 194; pri 1078, 1093; refus 
599—with -e: triche 1007. 

-oie (not -oi) proved for imperf. in 1065, 1152, 1163; for the 
cond. in 247, 391, 531, 1123. For -ot, cf. Notes to vv. 809, 927 
and 1261. 


The pres. subj. is without -e: ost 1054; gars 1078; plor 713, 
etc.; but repaire 283; proiet 850. 

Don 211: baron etc. is assured for pres. 1 of doner; vait 311, 
316, and estait (ester) 317 are proved. 

-on is the only ending assured for the Ist pl. pres. ind., fut. ind., 
and pres. subj.:—pr. ind. aporton 543; proton 70; lison 395—fut. 
codron 540; donron 548; esaeron 541; feron 215; respondron 394 
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—pr. subj. dion (dire) 393. In the Vie de Ste. Juliane there are 
two cases of -on in rhyme; volon: felon 913 and avon: pardon 
1289, by the side of -ons which is also proved. Though -on be- 
longs to the West, it is the only form found in rhyme in Vengeance 
Raguidel (cf. p. lxix) and in the Meraugis; cf. also Ott: Eustachius- 
leben, p. 511. 

The e of the fut. and cond. is suppressed in donrat 956; donron 
548; donroie 1123; menroit 183; cuidroit 474; getrai 303 and fra 
350 (ferat 831; feront 62, 837, etc.). The last form occurs several 
times in Poéme Moral (cf. p. 112) and in the Dialogues of Pope 
Gregory, cf. Wiese, p. 12. 

The ending -iez of 2nd pl. impf. and cond. counts as one syllable 
in deviés 696; faisiés 662; viviez 693; profetisies 1063; reconfor- 
tiez 1049, but as two syllables in portiez 707 and toliez 663. There 
is no case of the Ist pl. of these tenses. 

The nt of perf. 6 falls in vire 679. Cf. Intro. to Poéme Moral, 
p. 107 where this phenomenon is discussed. There are several cases 
in the latter poem. 

Summary 


In a poem of less than 1300 verses it is naturally difficult to 
determine with precision the dialect of the author, when the poem 
itself offers no internal evidence either of place or time of com- 
position. On account of the arrangement in strophes the number of 
different rhymes is limited (only 35) and many of these shed no 
light upon the dialect. One must then be content to show the gen- 
eral characteristics of the language without arriving at very definite 
conclusions. 

From the preceding study of the rhymes it appears that the 
author wrote in a language of northeastern France, i.e. the Picard 
or the Walloon, 7° proved by the foliowing characteristics : 


(1) an and en do not rhyme together. §5. 
(2) at does not rhyme with ¢. §4. 

(3) No instance of g+pal.: i. §6. 

(4) -ie for -iee. §2. 

(5) 1 falls before s. §13. 

(6) Final ¢ falls, when after ». §16. 

(7) Loss of e in fut. of Ist conj. §22. 
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(8) Monosyllabic ie in 2d pl. of imperf. and cond. §22. 

To distinguish whether the original was written in Picard or 
Walloon is more difficult. Of the eight important traits which 
serve to differentiate these dialects’ but one occurs in rhyme, i.e., 
the distinction between s and z. They are kept distinct in every 
case, even when one strophe in s is followed by another in z. The 
examples are numerous. This would seem to indicate Walloon 
origin. There are two cases of the verbal ending -iez counting as 
two syllables against the five where it counts but one. This uncer- 
tainty might indicate that the poet came from the West of the 
Walloon territory and was affected somewhat by the Picard. The 
examples of -ius > -is do not conform exactly with either Picard or 
Walloon.’ There are however similar cases in texts from these 
regions. The fall of t after m is common to the Poéme Moral and 
occurs elsewhere in Walloon. In general there is agreement with 
the other texts of MS O, as far as the rhyme forms are concerned. 

As for the date we have already seen a terminus ad quem, for 
the MS was written in the early years of the XIII century. The 
usual retention of the hiatus vowel in the interior of words, the 
careful distinction of the nom. and acc. in the declension and the 
absence of -e, in the pr. 1 of verbs of the first conjugation indicate 
that the poem was written as early as 1200. 

RayMonp T. HILi 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

5 Suchier, ZRP. II, 276. 

© ZRP. Il. 275. 


7Cf. Li ver del Juise, p. L, Poéme Moral, p. 99. Auc. et Nic., Vengeance 
Raguidel, and Wiese, Die Sprache der Dialoge des Papstes Gregors, pp. 142, 162. 





ESTUDIO DE LA COMEDIA HIMENEA DE TORRES 
NAHARRO 


S la Comedia Himenea de Torres Naharro una de las piezas 
mas acabadas y primorosas del primitivo teatro espafiol.1_ En 
realidad, para hallar algo que pueda compararsele hay que aguardar 
hasta la aparicion del arte de Lope de Vega. Ni Encina, Lucas 
Fernandez o Gil Vicente, ni ningun otro contemporaneo de Torres 
Naharro o inmediato sucesor suyo, compusieron una obra que en 
armonia de composicion, en sentido escénico y emocion dramatica 
pueda parearse con la Himenea. En la historia del teatro espajiol 
no hay una obra que por si sola represente, como ésta, tan conside- 
rable avance en el progreso dramatico. Y no es sdlo que Himeneu 
tenga una accidn—y viva e interesante—y una emocion dramatica 


1La primera impresién que se conoce de Comedia Himenea es la de la 
Propaladia. Gallardo, en su Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espaiola, t. 1V, columna 
787, copia una nota autégrafa de Bohl de Faber, que fué el primero en darnos 
noticia exacta de la ediciédn principe de la Propaladia: “La Propaladia no se 
imprimié por primera vez en Roma (como dice Moratin), sino en Ndpoles por 
Juan Pasqueto de Sallo: acabése Jueves XVI de Marzo M.D.XVII, cuya im- 
presion en mejor papel y de mejor letra, la poseo.” Cuya edicién describe 
Gallardo a partir de la columna 779 de dicho tomo de su obra. Fué Bohl de 
Faber el primero igualmente en darse cuenta de la importancia histérica de 
Comedia Himenea, consignando en su Teatro espajiol anterior a Lope de Vega, 
Hamburgo, 1832, pag. 470: “ Die Imenea kann als das Vorbild der durch Cal- 
deron vollendeten comedia de capa y espada angesehen werden.” Y reimprimidla 
(omitiendo sesenta lineas de la jornada quinta) en dicha coleccién, pags. 101-131. 
Moratin, tan severo con el teatro de Torres Naharro, declara acerca de esta 
comedia, en sus Origenes del teatro espaiiol, Bibl. de Aut. Esp., t. Il, pag. 186: 
“Tiene defectos, pero se compensan sobradamente con el mérito particular que 
la recomienda y la distingue.” Y también la reimprime en los Origenes, pags. 
234-242. Vuelven a reimprimirla Eugenio Ochoa, en el t. I del Tesoro del teatro 
espafiol; Lemcke, incompleta, en Handbuch der Spanischen Litteratur, Leipzig, 
1856, vol. III, pags. 16-34; Carlos de Ochoa, en Coleccién de piezas escogidas 
del teatro antiguo, Paris, 1860, pags. 10-24; y Cafiete y Menéndez y Pelayo, en 
su bien conocida edicién de la Propaladia, Madrid, 1880-1900, t. II, pags. 7-71, 
que es la edicidn que hemos tenido a la vista y a la cual referiremos nuestras 
citas. Tradujola al francés Angliviel la Beaumelle en Chefs-d’wuvre des 
théatres étrangers, Paris, 1829, t. XX; y al inglés, W. H. H. Chambers, en The 
Drama (London), 1903, vol. VI. 
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de que carecen las obras de aquellos contemporaneos suyos; es que, 
ademas, esta comedia, a diferencia de otras de Torres Naharro, no 
conserva en su caracter y factura, aparte los villancicos, ningun 
rasgo del brevisimo teatro anterior. El ser comedia urbana basta- 
ria a distinguirla,? pero ademas no se encuentra en ella ninguno de 
los caracteres cOmicos entonces estereotipados, ni el lenguaje ristico 
y lascivo—excepto en el introito, que como veremos no es esencial 
en esta comedia—, ni las bufonadas groseras, ni la caricatura de la 
charlataneria, de la glotoneria o la torpeza como elemento comico, 
ni el paso intercalado sin relacién con el asunto. Todos estos ele- 
mentos, aunque siempre mas perfeccionados y con mayor sentido 
de los recursos dramaticos, los hallamos en otras comedias de Torres 
Naharro, mas no en Comedia Himenea, cuyo arte es en todo mas 
fino y novel. Por ello, asi como por su perfeccién técnica, mas 
parece obra del siglo XVII que del anterior.* 

En aquella perspectiva monotona y tediosa de las églogas dra- 
maticas, sin claroscuro, sin proporci6n y contrastes, se destaca la 
labor de Torres Naharro como fruto de una verdadera concepcion 
drainatica.* Trae éste, no ya variedad de asuntos y copia de ca- 


2 ; Qué ciudad tendria en el pensamiento el poeta al escribir los siguientes 
versos, unica referencia que parece localizar la accién de la comedia?: 
“Vamos por la Silleria, 
Que presto sera de dia 
Y abrira aquella sefiora, 
Y aun haremos 
Que nos dara que almorcemos.” 
(Ed. de Cafiete y M. y P., t. II, pag. 25.) 
3En cuanto a la Himenea concierne, muy injustificada parece la afirmacién 
de Ticknor de que todas las comedias de Torres Naharro “contain abundant 
proof, in their structure and tone, of the rudeness of the age that produced 
them.” (Hist. of Spanish Lit., Boston, 1872, vol. I, pag. 318.) Y no ya injusti- 
ficado, sino ciego es el juicio que sobre Himenea emite Puibusque en su Histoire 
comparé des Littératures Espagnole et Frangaise, Paris, 1843, t. I, pags. 205-206. 
4 El Conde de Schack, al tratar de sus comedias, manifiesta que “en muchos 
puntos esenciales vienen a ser el tipo del drama espafiol posterior, y por cierto 
tan caracterizado, como no se halla en ningun otro de época tan remota . . . Lo 
que en las obras de Gil Vicente y de otros poetas de mediados de este siglo sdlo 
aparece como elemento aislado, se muestra aqui tan claro y distinto que nos 
induciria a pensar que estas comedias se escribieron cincuenta afios después, si 
algunas particularidades de su forma no pregonasen que son de época anterior. 
Pero como sobre esto ultimo no puede caber la menor duda (puesto que la 
Propaladia se habia ya impreso en 1517), no debe negarse a Torres Naharro la 
gloria de haber sido sido el primero que imprimié un caracter especial y deter- 
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racteres e incidentes,® sino lo capital: un argumento propiamente 
representable. ‘Encina, Lucas Fernandez y Gil Vicente muestran 
ingenio en el dialogo e inspiracion lirica—sobremanera el ultimo—, 
pero no talento dramatico. Elemento moral, lirico y comico es lo 
que se encuentra en las comedias de Gil Vicente, en las farsas de 
Fernandez y en las églogas de todos ellos; elemento dramiatico, 
teatral, apenas.® Sus obras no son comedias, sino conversaciones 
en verso, a veces ni genuino dialogo siquiera, sino largas tiradas de 
versos en que los personajes van alternando. Antes de escribir 
Torres Naharro sus comedias, no habia en el teatro conflicto interior 
o exterior, fuerzas espirituales—producto de pasiones o convicciones 
—puestas en accién. Las producciones anteriores contienen solo 
la primera parte de una obra dramatica: la exposicion.* Se pre- 
sentan ante el espectador dos o mas personas, casi invariablemente 
pastores, que nos declaran su situaciOn en la vida, su caracter y, 
rara vez, sus ideas. Como entre tales personajes no existe contra- 
posicion, ningtin conflicto con su desarrollo y desenlace puede 
esperarse. Y desde el principio no despiertan ese interés propia- 


mente dramatico de personajes que aunque no obren en la exposicion 
vemos a punto de entrar en accién. La situacién no indica compli- 
cacion para lo futuro: ni en ella existe conflicto, ni la proximidad 


minado a las composiciones dramaticas, que predominaron después en la escena 
espafiola.” (Hist. de la Lit. y Arte Dram. en Espaiia, trad. de Mier, Madrid, 
1885, t. I, pags. 305-306.) Ticknor también afirma, aludiendo en particular a 
Himenea, que “ gives intimations of what became later the foundations of the 
national theatre.” (Ed. cit., vol. I, pag. 313.) Y Martinez de la Rosa declara 
acerca de ella que «muestra tal semejanza con nuestras comedias del sigio XVII 
que sorprende y admira.» (Obras literarias, Paris, 1827, t. II, pag. 374.) 

5 Véase lo que a este propdsito escribe Menéndez y Pelayo en su Estudio 
preliminar de la Propaladia, pag. XCIII. 

6 Todas las obras de Gil Vicente de algtin interés dramatico, Comedia 
Rubena (1521), Farga de Ines Pereira (1523), Floresta de enganos (1536), muy 
superiores a las de Encina y Lucas Fernandez, son posteriores a la Propaladia 
(1517). La Comedia do Viuvo (1514) es anterior, mas con todo ha de recor- 
darse que la mayoria de la obras que componen la Propaladia andaban ya en 
1517, segtin consigna su autor, “fuera de mi obediencia y voluntad.” 

7 Cafiete, en su proemio al Teatra completo de Juan del Encina, Madrid, 
1893, pag. XLVI, dice de la Egloga de Fileno, Zambardo e Cardonio de dicho 
poeta que “ ofrece ya todos los caracteres propios del verdadero drama moderno, 
con su exposicién, nudo y tragico desenlace.” Basta leer la égloga, mera lamen- 
tacién de amor terminada con suicidio, para rechazar la opinién de Cafiete. 
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de éste se anuncia. Como la exposici6n no deja problema alguno 
pendiente, con aquélla la obra termina. Los personajes tampoco 
logran interesarnos, si bien nos distraen con sus dichos ingeniosos. 
Son espiritus sencillos, con simples pasioncillas por el juego, la glo- 
toneria, la bebida, el amor carnal. Ya sé yo que el arte dramatico 
no requiere, fuera de la tragedia, seres extraordinarios en cierto 
grado, sino de los de la vida corriente y moliente; mas éstos han de 
representar, por su naturaleza o por las circunstancias, una intensifi- 
cacion de la vida que sentimos latir en nosotros mismos. Luego, 
aquellos personajes se nos presentan mas bien que moviéndose en 
sus actividades normales, en una pausa en que dilogan. Y como no 
existe movimiento dramatico, tampoco hay caracteres propiamente 
dichos, puesto que en la escena, como en la vida, no podemos con- 
cebir la existencia de un agente que no obra. No vemos aquéllos 
con propia personalidad, sino al poeta que habla por boca de ellos, 
preguntandose y replicandose. Los personajes del teatro de Encina 
y Lucas Fernandez—no puede incluirse los de Gil Vicente, infini- 
tamente mas animados, mas activos—estan respecto de los del teatro 
de Torres Naharro en la misma relacion que el pastor del prdlogo 
en las comedias de éste con los personajes que después aparecen en 
ellas. Son los de aquel teatro, personajes explicativos, negativos, 
si cabe decirlo asi. Semejantes personajes hablan: cuando mas, 
nos transmiten un pensamiento, pero sin despertarnos jamas una 
sola emocion. 

La substancia del arte dramatico es la representacién de las 
pasiones, y las pasiones traen forzosamente actos: actos y pasiones 
no pueden imitarse con la palabra—al menos, en el escenario—, por 
viva y expresiva que sea, sino con pasiones puestas en accion. 
Esta es la sola expresion efectiva del caracter dramatico. Los 
movimientos del corazon han de verse, no solamente oirse. El 
sentido de la vista es el que esta en mas directa y efectiva comuni- 
cacion con la imaginacién y el corazén. La palabra no puede, ni 
debe, reemplazar la viva fuerza de la representaci6n; mucho menos 
cuando faltaba en el teatro la decoraciOn escénica que tanto ayuda 
a la imaginacion. 

Pero es mas: en el teatro anterior a Torres Naharro no veo yo 
siquiera pasiones con sus vicisitudes, con el progreso del sentimiento. 
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Los tipos estan estereotipados, inmdviles en accion y en sentimientos 
Y esto lo digo sin excluir la misma Egloga de Placida y Vitoriano, 
de Encina. Su falta de concepcién dramatica se revela mas clara- 
mente en ésta, en su mejor obra. En ella, Encina, influido o no por 
el teatro de Torres Naharro que indudablemente conoci6é durante su 
estancia en Italia, trata de hacer, no ya un paso, que tal son en rigor 
sus precedentes églogas, sino obra de mas vuelo. Vemos en Placida 
y Vitoriano lo que falta en sus demas églogas—sin excluir la de 
Fileno, Zambardo e Cardonio—: héroe y heroina en quienes se con- 
centre la atenciOn, analisis de una pasién y la presentacioén de sus 
efectos. Mas el progreso de esa pasidn, lo sustantivo, lo propia- 
mente dramatico, falta aqui. El autor nos presenta sus efectos, sin 
su desarrollo anterior, a modo de salto de la exposicion al desenlace. 
Faltale ademas el contraste entre dicha y desdicha, que es precisa- 
mente el llamado a despertar el interés, la emocién y la humana 
simpatia. Esta égloga es del principio al fin una escena de dolor, 
ligeramente aliviado con un paso picaresco, en que todo el movi- 
miento interior del héroe y la heroina se reduce a un melancdlico 
deseo de morir. 

Y como a este teatro de dialogos y soliloquios, con dos o tres 
dramas novelescos pueriles, es Torres Naharro quien trae pasiones, 
actos y acontecimientos, y un soplo creador que nos hace asistir al 
espectaculo de la vida, claro es que en sus manos esta, como a 
todos es notorio, el cetro de fundador del teatro espafiol.* 

Declaraba Menéndez y Pelayo que nuestro autor habia adivi- 
nado la comedia de capa y espada.® Bohl de Faber,’® Schack,’' 
Klein’* y Schaeffer,’* entre otros, lo habian ya indicado. Mas 

8 Bouterwek sostiene, respecto de las comedias de Torres Naharro, que 
“considered both with respect to their spirit and their form, deserve to be 
ranked as the first in the history of the Spanish national drama; for in the 
same path which Torres Naharro first trod, the dramatic genius of Spain ad- 
vanced to the point attained by Calderon, and the nation tolerated no dramas 
except those which belonged to the style which had thus been created.” (Hist. 
of Spanish and Portuguese Lit., trad. de Ross, London, 1823, vol. I, pag. 285.) 

® Est. prel., pag. CLI. Véase también Schack, ed. cit., I, 310 y 315. 

10 Teatro, pag. 470. 

11 Hist., I, 310. 

12 Geschichte des Spanischen Drama’s, Leipzig, 1872, vol. IX, pags. 44-45. 

13“ Die typische Aehnlichkeit mit der spatern Capa y espada-Comédie liegt 
auf der Hand.” (Geschichte des Spanischen Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1890, 
vol. I, pag. 37.) 
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aquél maestro, mas adelante en su Estudio preliminar de la Pro- 
paladia, sefiala “la evidente semejanza entre los principales pasos 
de la Comedia Himenea y los de la comedia de amor e intriga del 
siglo XVII."** Ahora bien, no creemos que'se trate sdlo de una 
evidente semejanza, sino de un perfecto modelo de la comedia de 
capa y espada. Las circunstancias que sefiala no son semejanzas, 
sino lo integramente caracteristico del género: intriga de amor, 
serenatas, amago de pendencias y coloquios nocturnos, la guarda 
cuidadosa del hermano de la dama, dispuesto a lavar con sangre la 
afrenta,” criados confidentes'’® y cobardes, amorios del criado y la 
doncella en parodia con los amores del caballero y la dama. 

La escena del criado Boreas y la doncella Doresta,'* en la jor-1 
nada tercera, que viene a ser calcada reproduccién del dialogo 
amoroso entre Himeneo y Febea, pero en tono mas bajo, naturalmente 
festivo y plebeyo—aunque la parte de Boreas esta dicha en gallarda 
y gentil manera, que Amor, el mas chiquito y potente de los dioses, 
da luces y elocuencia al sincero amador—tiene positiva importancia 
en la dramatica espafiola por ser el primer paralelo o parodia entre 
los amores de los sirvientes y los amores de sus amos; parodia que 

14 Pag. CXXXIII. 

15 Ford, en Main Currents of Spanish Literature, New York, 1919, pag. 112: 
“Tt is the first Spanish play to give emphasis’as a motif to the punctilio, the 
pundonor or the point of honor, which later dominates all other interests in 
hundreds of plays of the Golden Age and is carried to monstrous extremes by 
Calderon.” El concepto del honor en Comedia Himenea es el mismo que 


resalta en todo nuestro teatro, y en la vida espafiola, puntillo de honor agudisimo 
cuando se trata de las mujeres de casa. Asi, oimos decir a Himeneo: 
“Bien me place el festejar, 
Mas no en mi casa, par Dios, 
La verdad hora hablando....” (Pag. 25.) 

Y cuando tan celoso anda del honor de su hermana, aun le queda animo y 
amor al contraste para irse a reposar con aquella “escopetera” a cuya casa se 
va por la Silleria. Véase, en cuanto al concepto del honor, las paginas 34, 37, 
38 y 58 de Comedia Himenea. 

16 De las relaciones entre amo y criados, de la libertad de éstos, consejeros 
y amigos de su sefior, de la generosidad del ultimo y de la ingratitud de 
aquéllos (nota caracteristica de los sirvientes en todas las comedias de nuestro 
autor) puede juzgarse leyendo las paginas 17, 18, 26, 20, 35, 36, 30, 43 y 69 de 
Comedia Himenea., 

17 Doresta es un saladisimo tipo de graciosa, como lo es asimismo la Dileta 
de Comedia Aquilina; y asi como Schack (Hist., Il, 455) habia hecho notar la 
aparicion del gracioso en las comedias de Torres Naharro, haremos notar ahora 
la aparicién en ellas de la graciosa. 
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andando el tiempo habia de figurar como elemento cémico en casi 
todas las comedias de capa y espada.'* En esto muéstrase también 
el genio creador de Torres Naharro: en vez de buscar el efecto 
comico en las simplezas del bobo, en las fanfarronerias del soldado 
cobardon o del rufian, o en la caricatura de vicios y flaquezas, ex el 
lenguaje o en la situacién por si sola, lo busca en el contraste con 
la accién principal; lo que ademas de producir el efecto comico 
deseado contribuye, con mayor significaciOn, valor y enlace, a real- 
zar la elevacion e idealismo de los protagonistas de la comedia. 
Torres Naharro, menor poeta que Gil Vicente como es sabido, pero 
que en todo cala mucho mas hondo que éste y Encina, nos da el 
efecto cOmico que brota del contraste entre la poesia y la prosa de la 
vida. No es ya la escena festiva que puede considerarse como un 
paso intercalado para aliviar la gravedad del asunto principal y dar 
descanso a la efusién de los afectos, y que en nada avanza la accion, 
sino que la parodia de Himenea esta enlazada con aquél como parte 
del conjunto. 

Con ser Himenea el primer modelo de la comedia de capa y 
espada, supera a la mayoria de las que habian de seguirle en el 
siglo XVII en la composicion, la verosimilitud y hasta, si se quiere, 
en su sentido ético: hallase libre de la acumulacion arbitraria de 
incidentes, de bambollas y enredos rebuscados, de aquellos excesos de 
cuchilladas y violencias de las subsiguientes comedias de capa y 
espada; la consonancia y logica que prevalece en su desarrollo 
interior y exterior es perfecta, y aun en los personajes gana a 
muchas de aquéllas con Febea que, magistralmente dibujada, es 
también de mas virtuoso linaje y mayor entereza de caracter que las 
cortesanas coquetas e intrigantes que habian de sucederla en tales 
comedias. 

Con excepcion de Comedia Trofea, todas las demas de Torres 
Naharro, repetimos, aventajan a las de sus contemporaneos. Ahora 
bien, dentro del teatro de aquel ingenioso autor sdlo hay una 


18 Los amorios del mozo y la doncella, en paralelo con los de la dama y el 
caballero, figuran también en Comedia Aquilina y en Comedia Serafina, pues 
Torres Naharro, calando en todo su valor dramatico, se ha servido de esta 
parodia sistematicamente; aunque los amores de Lenicio y Dorosia, en la 
Serafina, no tienen tanto significado como los de Boreas y Doresta en Himenea 
o los de Faceto y Dileta en Aquilina. 
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obra que pueda igualarse con Himenea, y es la Comedia Calamita, 
que la supera en variedad de caracteres, episodios y movimiento 
dramatico, y le es inferior en regularidad, elevacion y finura. Com- 
paradas con estas dos, sus restantes comedias son meros dialogos 
sin accidn, como Comedia Trofea; o picarescos cuadros de cos- 
tumbres, como Tinellaria y Soldadesca; o disertaciones sobre las 
durezas del destino—no exentas de profundidad y aun interés por 
darnos vislumbres del caracter y las flaquezas de su tiempo—, 
como Comedia Jacinta, donde el autor les pone a los personajes su 
bonete de tedlogo y filosofo cristiano, haciendo que esta comedia 
aventaje a Himenea en profundidad de conceptos ; o imposibilidades 
romanticas, como Aquilina,” de considerable fuerza lirica en los 
momentos felices, y que en bellas imagenes supera a Himenea,” 
pero de asunto inverosimil y sin emocion dramatica. Veamos, por 
ejemplo, Comedia Aquilina. Las reglas que el propio Torres Na- 
harro fija en el prohemio de la Propaladia estan quebrantadas a 
cada paso.** Asienta alli: “Es decoro una justa y decente con- 
tinuacion de la materia, conviene a saber: dando a cada uno lo suyo, 
evitar las cosas impropias; usar de todas las legitimas, de manera 
que el siervo no diga ni haga actos del sefior, et econverso. . . .”** 
El rey Bermudo jura y perjura como cualquiera de sus gayanes; 
absurdo rey que se propone renunciar a la corona por el solo motivo 
de que una persona a quien ama va a morir;?* que amaba a Aqui- 
lano como a un hijo, y luego, porque se enamora de la Infanta, le 
condena a muerte; que trata de persuadir a Esculapio de que le 
ceda su mujer a Aquilano lindamente, ofreciendo pagarle por el 
pequejio sacrificio, y porque Esculapio, ofendido, le responde con 
una dignidad que al rey le falta, llamale necio;** y finalmente, es 

19 Schack (Hist., I, 310) nota con acierto que esta comedia “ recuerda 
vivamente las llamadas después de ruido o de teatro.” 

20 Aunque nuestra comedia abunda también en expresiones bellas. Léase, 
en particular, la cancién y el villancico de la jornada segunda, el dialogo entre 
Himeneo y Febea, la confesién de ésta en la ultima jornada, y asimismo la 
pag. 16, 1. 1-6 y la pag. 17, 1. 19-24. 

21Es Torres Naharro el primero de nuestros ingenios dramaticos que ex- 
presa su concepto técnico de la comedia. Este rasgo es muy significativo. Sus 
reglas sobre el arte dramatico, cualquiera que sea su valor, revelan que el autor 
era lo que hoy suele denominarse artista consciente, reflexivo. 

22 Fd. cit., I, 10. 

23 Pag. 307. 

2¢ Pag. 317. 
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rey que miente con el mayor desenfado. Aquilano, principe des- 
conocido, insiste, sin que nada justifique semejante insistencia, en 
ocultar su calidad de principe hasta el postrer instante, a pesar de 
no ganar asi nada y exponerlo todo: su vida, el honor de la Infanta 
y aun el amor de ésta. Felicina, la Infanta, no cesa de declarar en 
casi toda la jornada quinta que desea la muerte; esta resuelta a 
matarse, pero no encuentra el modo. (El autor sabe que si se mata 
se acabo el asunto, y lo que para él es mas grave, se acabo la comedia 
contra el concepto técnico que de ella tiene formado: artificio in- 
genioso de notables y finalmente alegres acontecimientos. . . .) 
Felicina se lamenta de su mala suerte y del triste fin de Aquilano, 
pero con frases de dolor que salen de un coraz6n vacio; no se 
percibe sinceridad de emociOn: el espectador oye, pero ni ve ni 
siente. Una serie de expresiones y detalles quiebran la poca emo- 
cién que sus palabras pudieran tener, y que hacen de la linda Infanta 
un lindo ejemplo de la mas perfecta boberia.> Y tan falsa y 

25 Aquilano esta a punto de ser degollado por orden del rey, que poco antes 


le amaba como a un hijo. Dileta criada de la Infanta Felicina, le comunica 
a ésta que la sentencia va a ejecutarse en el patin mayor (pag. 330). 


“ FEL, ; Ay, hermana! 
Como iria tan de gana 
Por morir toda fiel, 
A echarme de una ventana 
Que cayese encima dél.” 


Dileta parte. Felicina, al quedarse sola, resuelve ahorcarse: 


“Esta rama 
Se me antoja que me llama, 
Conveniente me parece: 
Quiero coger nueva fama 
Por quien todo lo meresce. 
Bien va asi, 
Mas triste ;qué hago aqui? 
; Qué ingenio tan torpe y rudo! 
Desventurada de mi 
Que no sé hacer un nudo.” 


Al aparecer después un sirviente, Felicina le manda traerle un cuchillo. 


“ DAND. Helo aqui 
Mas perdone, juriami, 
Que se llama el mangorrero. 
¢No ternias por ahi 
Algtin otro mas ligero? 


¢Quiés, sefiora, un cafiibete 
Chiquito de escribania? 

; Ay, cuitada! 

Que no debe valer nada” 
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forzada resulta esta situaci6n que el espectador entraria en duda 
sobre si era efecto dramatico o efecto cOmico, haciendo una cari- 
catura de la enamorada romantica, lo que se propuso causar en el 
animo el autor. El lenguaje de la Infanta, como el del este rey 
que nos habla de “tirar de un carro,” no puede ser mas bajo y 
picaresco.”® 

Afirma Torres Naharro en el Prohemio: “ Es decoro una justa 
y decente continuacién de Ja materia... .”** Y en Comedia 
Trofea intercala dos jornadas sin relacién con el asunto, el cual 
tampoco es siquiera materia escénica; pues cuando no oimos las in- 
congruentes bufonadas de Caxcolucio y Juan Tomillo tenemos que 
soportar las largas, larguisimas, interminables tiradas de versos, sin 
calor ni alma, de fatigosa e insoportable monotonia, de la Fama, 
Apolo y el Intérprete.** Dice igualmente en el proemio que come- 
dias a fantasia son “de cosa fantastiga o fingida, que tenga color 
de verdad aunque no lo sea, como Serafina... .” Mas no hay que 
creerle. _Comedia Serafina no es de asunto verdadero, ni de color 
de verdad. Floristan, el protagonista, no es ya un galan alocado 
que contrae dos matrimonios, sino tipo absurdo que al verse con 
dos esposas no se le ocurre otra soluciOn para salir del paso que 
matar a una de ellas, y precisamente a la mujer legal e inocente.*® 
Solucion que le parece de perlas a su confesor, quien se dispone a 
confesar a la futura victima y ayudarle a bien morir. Y ésta, Orfea, 
se resigna al sacrificio sin mas ni mas, y cuanto se le ocurre en su 
ultimo instante es pedirle al marido que le levante un mausoleo.* 
La situacién es tan improbable y falsa, y el tono de los personajes 
tan melodramatico y vacuo, que mueve a risa. El caracter de Sera- 
fina, la esposa clandestina y verdaderamente amada de Floristan, 
que Moratin considera como “bien sostenido,’’*? no puede ser de 
mayor absurda inconsecuencia. Serafina, que primero le dice a 
Floristan que mate a Orfea,®* luego, creyendo que aquél lo ha 

26 Pags. 225-258. 

27 Ed. cit., I, 10. 

28 Moratin (Origenes, 185) la califica con sobrada razén de “ dialogo in- 
sipido, dilatado con episodios impertinentes, inconsecuencias y chocarrerias.” 

29 Pag. 175. 

30 Pag. 187. 


81 Origenes, pag. 184. 
82 Pag. 168. 
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hecho, le rechaza respondiéndole tranquilamente en su lengua 
valenciana : 
“Que qui fa un cest fara cent.” 


Luego, en el desenlace, el autor, siempre consecuente con su 
principio de que la comedia ha de finalizar con “alegres aconteci- 
mientos,” nos presenta al hermano de Floristan que, mas que de la 
guerra, parece llovidito del cielo para casarse con la preterida Orfea, 
con quien Floristan no ha consumado el matrimonio, aunque es su 
presencia “mas que bella.” Y para mayor armonia del conjunto, 
el autor maneja casi tantas lenguas como personajes: Floristan, 
Policiano y Lenicio hablan en castellano; Serafina y Dorosia, en 
valenciano; Teodoro y Gomecio, en latin macarronico; y Orfea y 
Bruneta, en italiano. Esta comedia, tomada en serio, como la 
tomaron Signorelli,** Moratin y Schack,** resulta de un absurdo 
imposible. Hay que inclinarse resueltamente del lado de la opinion 
de Menéndez y Pelayo, que la considera como una bufonada.* 


83 Storia Critica dei Teatri Antichi e Moderni, Napoli, 1777. 

84 Schack, que dedica sdlo cinco lineas a la admirable Comedia Calamita, 
trata extensamente de la Serafina, tomandola en serio, y la celebra con desa- 
cierto critico extrafio en él, opinando que Ics defectos de esta pieza “estan 
compensados al menos por grandes bellezas; los caracteres de los principales 
personajes son una obra maestra; algunas escenas, como por ejemplo la en que 
la inocente Orfea se prepara a la muerte, hacen fuerte impresion(!)” (Ed. cit., 
I, 313.) Menéndez y Pelayo, con su perspicacia de siempre, vid el fuerte de 
esta comedia al declarar que “ aunque sea la mas informe y menos clasica de las 
piezas de Torres Naharro, es también la que indica mayor fuerza cOmica y una 
fantasia mas libre, que llega hasta burlarse de sus propias creaciones. Técnica- 
mente ofrece la novedad del personaje del gracioso, entendido por tal, no pre- 
cisamente el lego (que es de la misma familia que el bobo de las églogas y de 
los autos), sino el criado Lenicio, maligno y sentencioso, valentoén de fingidas 
pendencias, y astuto confidente en las empresas amatorias de su sefior Floris- 
tan... .” (Estudio preliminar, pags. 155-156.) 

85 Jizguese si no es el siguiente, entre otros pasajes que pudieran citarse 
para confirmar semejante juicio, una suculenta bufonada. En la jornada tercera, 
Floristan se confiesa con un fraile; después de comunicarle que ha contraido 
matrimonio clandestino con Serafina, de la cual esta verdaderamente enamorado, 
y luego con Orfea, por paterno mandamiento, agrega: 


“Que yo bien me mataria, 
Pues toda razon me inclina; 
Pero sé de Serafina 
Que se desesperaria. 

Y Orfea, pues, ¢qué haria 
Cuando mi muerte supiese? 
Que creo que no pudiese 
Sostener la vida un dia. 
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Si las anteriores comedias a fantasia son inferiores a Himenea, 
igualmente lo son las comedias a noticia intituladas Soldadesca y 
Tinellaria, cuadros por el estilo de los pasos de Rueda. Leemos en 
el ya mencionado proemio: “A noticia, s’entiende de cosa nota y 
vista en realidad de verdad, como son Soldadesca y Tinellaria.” 
En efecto, el autor ha copiado la realidad, con pincel de trazos 
enérgicos, y con tan absoluta fidelidad que, juntando a gentes de 
diversas tierras, le hace hablar a cada uno en su propia lengua. 
Ahora bien, el inconveniente esta en que la realidad es demasiado 
modesta, de accion muy pobre, si el autor no la combina con la ima- 
ginacion. Y asi, ambas comedias a noticia si algin movimiento 
dramatico tienen es tan ligero que no conduce a ninguna parte; 
especialmente en la Tinellaria, lo mismo pudiera ir la representacion 
del fin al principio que del principio al fin. 

Ninguno de los defectos que hemos sefialado en estas comedias 
—callando, por no hacer al caso, sus muchos y admirables méritos— 
se encuentran en Comedia Himenea. Aun el introito de esta 
comedia es superior en gracia al de las demas comedias de nuestro 
autor, introito aquél tan divertido como poco casto, de una musa 


regocijada y barbara, que no puede escucharse sino a carcajadas. 
El progreso técnico de Himenea, evidente en todo, muéstrase 
asimismo en la exposicion. Desde la primera escena dase clara 
cuenta el espectador del asunto de la comedia, de la hora y del lugar 
de la escena. De modo natural nos informa de ellos el primer 
dialogo, sin que parezca que su objeto sea informarnos. Himeneo 


Pues hablando aca entre nos, 

A Orfea cabe la suerte; 

Porque con su sola muerte 

S’ escusaran otras dos. 

De modo que, padre, vos, 

Si llamarmela queréis, 

A mi merced me haréis 

Y también servicio a Dios. 
Teoporo. Michi placebit vocare 

Prefactam tuam Orpheam: 

Tamen dic: utquid vis eam 

Absque causa condempnare? 
Fiorist. Porque si yo la matare, 

Morira cristianamente ; 

Yo moriré penitente 

Cuando mi suerte llegare. 
Teoporo. Fili mi, rogatus eo, 

Tamen, ut adixit Pilatus, 

Ab ista morte lavatus, 

Spero salutem in Deo.” 
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acaba de encontrar a una dama en la calle casualmente, y de ella se 
enamora: he aqui el asunto. El galan se propone hablarla, pro- 
curando eludir la presencia del hermano de la dama: he aqui, con 
la prevista oposicion de éste, el conflicto. Ambos van acompajiados 
de criados enamoradizos y pendencieros: he aqui las figuras de la 
parodia, y la probable indole de ésta. Es la primera comedia de 
nuestro teatro que no requiere declaracion del argumento en el pro- 


logo, porque desde el primer instante la situaciOn queda perfecta- 
mente presentada en la exposicién.*® 


86 Transcribimos a continuacién este primer dialogo de la comedia, admira- 
bilisimo modelo de clara y apropiada exposicion: 


“Himen. Guarde Dios, sefiora mia, 
Vuestra graciosa presencia, 
Mi sola felicidad, 

Aunque es sobrada osadia 
Sin tomar vuestra licencia 
Daros yo mi libertad. 

Pero en mi primer miraros 
Tan ciego de amor me vi, 
Que cuando miré por mi 
Fué tarde para hablaros, 
Hasta agora 

Que de mi sois ya sejfiora. 
Habeisme muerto de amores 
Y dejaisme aqui en la plaza 
Donde publique mis yerros, 
Como aquellos cazadores 
Que desque matan la caza 
La dejan para los perros. 
Donde quiera que me halle 
Diré siempre que es mal hecho, 
Pues yo vos guardo en mi pecho, 
Vos me dejais en la calle. 
Bien me viene 

Que sin culpa muera y pene. 
ZAun agora comenzamos, 
Y tantos duelos tenemos? 
{Qué hablas alla, villano? 
Digo, sefior, que nos vamos, 
Que majiana tornaremos, 

Y quiza con mejor mano. 
Mas vame por la vihuela, 
Quiza diré una cancién 

Tan envuelta en mi pasion 
Que todo el mundo se duela, 
Sino aquella 

Que dolor no cabe en ella. 
No podras sefior, tafier, 
Porque le falta la prima 

Y estan las voces gastadas. 
No cures, hazla traer, 

Que el dolor que me lastima 
Las tiene bien concertadas. 
Aunque te sepa enojar 
Haremos bien de nos ir. 
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Los lunares de Comedia Himenea, pues no tienen la categoria y 


HIMEN. 


Bor. 


HIMEN. 


Bor. 


ELIso. 


HIMEN. 


ELIso, 


HIMEN. 


ELIso. 


HIMEN. 


ELIso. 


HIMEN. 


ELIso. 


HIMEN. 


ELI1so. 


Bor. 


ZY es tiempo dir a dormir? 
Y aun hora de levantar. 
Calla, loco, 

Que en mis males sabes poco. 
Sepas qu’ estas en error, 

Si tan grosero me hallas 
Como tt me certificas; 

Pues de cierto sé, sefior, 
Que con la penas que callas 
Es nada cuanto publicas. 

Y si mueres por tal dama, 
Tienes muy justa querella; 
Pues otros mueren sin vella, 
Que se ahogan en su fama 
Con decir 

Que es la vida bien morir. 
Dile d’ eso y medraremos. 
ZQué hablas alla entre dientes, 
Almacén de negligencia? 
Que presto lo Ilevaremos 
Con los otros inocentes 

A la casa de Valencia. 

No medre quien te vistid. 
ZY a quién tienes de llevar? 
Tu de mi debes hablar. 

Vos lo decis, que no yo. 

j Oh borracho, 

Mal criado y sin empacho! 
Mas, sefior, pues que ansi es, 
Tu sefioria provea 

Que ninguno aqui te halle, 
Porque su hermano el Marqués 
De la sefiora Febea 

Visita mucho esta calle, 
Trae muy buenos criados, 

Y tu los tienes mejores. 
Reniega de los amores, 

No vamos descalabrados. 

Yo me quedo ; 

Vayase quien les ha miedo. 
Si quieres, sefior, probar 
Cuanto miedo les tenemos 
Y saber cuanto nos tienen, 
Anda vete a reposar; 
Nosotros nos quedaremos 

A respondelles si vienen. 
Pues catad qu’ esteis velando, 
Porque vernan mas de dos. 
Vengan diez, cuerpo de Dios, 
Que no se iran alabando. 
Ya viniesen, 

Con tal que no nos huyesen. 
Mientra que no os enojaren 
No los corrais por agora, 
Que seria inconviniente ; 

Sino que, si bravearen, 

Por amor de mi sefiora 


Los espanteis solamente.” 
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gravedad de defectos, son los dos siguientes: cuando Turpedio, el 
criado del Marqués, le dice a éste al final de la primera jornada que 
hace tiempo que Himeneo viene rondando a Febea,** nos sorprende 
como una inconsecuencia, pues explicitamente se declara en los 
primeros versos de la jornada que Himeneo acaba de ver a su dama 
por vez primera.** Sorprendenos igualmente que, en la segunda 
jornada, el Marqués se presente en escena cuando le suponiamos 
en la dulce compafiia de aquella “escopetera,” a cuya casa se habia 
dirigido para pasar el resto de la noche. Respecto del lenguaje, 
mas limpio y puro que el de las restantes comedias, solo hemos 
notado dos brevisimos pasajes oscuros o alambicados.*® 

Mas si todas las comedias de Torres Naharro estan muy por 
bajo de la Himenea—y también de la Calamita—, son incompa- 
rablemente superiores a las obras dramaticas de Encina, Gil Vicente 
y demas contemporaneos. Revelan todas la de Torres Naharro, 
excepto la Trofea, una concepcion dramatica y empleo de recursos 
escénicos que solamente Gil Vicente apunta una década después, 


87 El Marqués, hermano de Febea, y su criado Turpedio, llegan al lugar de 
la escena; al verlos, los criados de Himeneo huyen precipitadamente. 


“ Ture. ZQuién va alla? ¢Jugais de pies? 
Tornad un poco, galanes, 
Y llevaréis que contar. 
Marg. Turpedio. 
Turp. Sefior. 
Marg. iQuién es? 
Ture. No sé cuantos rufianes 
Que andaban a capear. 
Marg. Mas si los has conoscido, 
Guarda no fuese Himeneo. 
Turp. Par Dios, sefior, no lo creo, 
Porque no hobieran huido. 
Marg. Antes, cierto, 
Huye de ser descubierto. 
Turp. Puede ser; mas aqui viene 
Cada noche y cada dia 
Con miusicas y alboradas.” 


88 Véase nota 36. 
89 Pag. 18, 1. 15-18: 


“Pues otros mueren sin vella, 
Que se ahogan en su fama 
Con decir 
Que es la vida bien morir.” 


Y pag. 31, l. 11-13: 
“ FEBEA. Mas j{quién sois vos? 


Himen. Quien no fuese, 
Ni mas una hora viviese.” 
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mayor coherencia organica, mas profundo y sutil conocimiento de 
la naturaleza humana, una vena satirica no mas casta, pero si mucho 
mas fina, y personajes que obran y son como personas reales, de las 
que van en la vida de la cuna al sepulcro. Y hasta en el mismo 
terreno de la inverosimilitud, las comedias a fantasia de nuestro 
autor suponen un progreso: lo inverosimil no raya en ellas en 
humana imposibilidad, como raya por ejemplo en la Egloga de 
Placida y Vitoriano, de Encina.*° 
2 a 


En su noticia de Comedia Himenea, Ticknor declara: “ The 
story is entirely invented. . . .”*1  Menéndez y Pelayo, en la in- 
troduccion al segundo tomo de la Propaladia, refiriéndose al autor, 
afirma: “ Buenos o malos, pobres o ricos, los argumentos de todas 
sus comedias le pertenecen mientras no se pruebe nada en con- 
trario.”** (‘Mas adelante, aludiendo en particular a Comedia Hime- 
nea, confirma el juicio de D. Alberto Lista** de que en dicha comedia 
Torres Naharro “habia tenido muy presente la Celestina, tanto en 
el peligro de muerte a que se expone Febea, como en las astucias de 
que se valen los criados de Himeneo, para ocultar su miedo, cuando 
acompafian a su sefior a la calle de su dama.’’** Opinion que copia 
luego en su introduccién al tomo III de Origenes de la novela® sin 
afiadir ningtin nuevo concepto.*® 


40 En materia de improbabilidades hay que tener en cuenta que el teatro se 
inaugura cuando los romances pastoriles y los libros de caballerias tenian 
habituado el gusto del ptblico a Jo extraordinario y maravilloso. Respecto del 
teatro de Torres Naharro hemos de reconocer, no obstante, que su inverosimi- 
litud es mucho menor que la de innumerables comedias del siglo de oro, de 
aquellas que provocaron la dura invectiva de Cervantes que todos conocemos. 

41 Hist., I, 313. 

42 Pag. CI. Cejador repite asimismo, a propdsito de Torres Naharro, que 
“los argumentos de sus comedias son enteramente suyos, no tomados de nadie.” 
(Historia de la lengua y la literatura castellana, Madrid, 1915, t. I, pag. 471.) 

43 Tecciones de literatura espatiola explicadas en el Ateneo ..., Madrid, 
1836, pag. 51. 

44 Pag. CXXXI. 

45 Origenes de la novela, Madrid, 1910, t. III, pag. CXLVI. 

46 Wolf escribe: “ Asi es como la Celestina contenia de hecho los elementos 
de los géneros propios y peculiares del drama nacional espafiol. En su base 
novelesca, en su intriga de amor preparada y conducida con arte, y en su patético 
desenlace que se alza hasta el vuelo lirico, hallase ya los gérmenes de la comedia 
novelesca y de las que salieron de ésta, las comedias de capa y espada. Estos 
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En las siguientes paginas he tratado de sefialar de modo pun- 
tual las semejanzas entre ambas obras. Asi como en la Comedia de 
Calisto y Melibea estan contenidos el drama romantico y la comedia 
de intriga, segun es notorio, asi lo esta integramente en sus auctos 
I2, 14 y 15—conforme la numeracion de la primitiva version de 
1499—la Comedia Himenea. Bien lejos esta de ser una mera adap- 
tacion escénica, pero argumento, personajes y episodios, con leves 
variantes, son los mismos. Comunes son el pensamiento capital, el 
caracter de los personajes y resortes que les mueve a obrar, el des- 
envolvimiento interno, la extructura entera de la Comedia Himenea 
y de los auctos mencionados de la Celestina. Todos los personajes 
de aquélla, con la sola excepcion del Marqués, se encuentran en 
dichos auctos, y todos ellos con idéntico caracter y significacion; 
cuantas situaciones hay en las cuatro primeras jornadas de Himenea, 
exceptuando el episodio de los cantores de la jornada segunda, 
aparecen igualmente en los tres auctos. Lo que no tienen en comun 
son analogias verbales; apenas si existe en la fraseologia o en las 
imagenes una casual coincidencia. La gran copia de refranes de la 
Celestina, que vemos en las otras comedias de Torres Naharro, 
especialmente en Calamita, no se echan de ver en Himenea: sola- 
mente hay en ésta tres refranes que aparezcan también en la 
Celestina.** 

La accion de Himenea, como la de los tres auctos citados de 
la version original de la Celestina, se desenvuelve en veinticuatro 
horas. Himeneo, como Calisto, es mozo de nables prendas y 
linaje, algo ingenuo, algo poeta, con mas imaginaciOn que expe- 
riencia mundana. Febea es hermana gemela de Melibea: ambas 
poseen la misma sencillez de sentimientos, igual gravedad, igual 
dulzura, y en medio de su candor dotadas estan de una misma 
heroica naturaleza. En las dos obras, el hijo predilecto de la fan- 
tasia del poeta no es el galan, sino la dama. Ni Himeneo ni Calisto 
han conocido a sus amadas. Por casualidad las encuentran, el uno 


gérmenes los cultivé el primero Torres Naharro con conciencia de artista. .. .” 
(Historia de las literaturas castellana y portuguesa, trad. de Unamuno, t. I, 
pag. 316.) 

47 Tales refranes son los siguientes: “Ir por lana y volver trasquilado,” 
Celestina, ed. de Cejador, Madrid, 1913, I, 140, 1. 9; II, 198, 1. 5. Himenea, 38, 
1. 9-10. “Las paredes oyen,” Celestina, I, 66, 1. 5. Himenea 39, 1. 18 “En 
buena mano esta el pandero,” Celestina, II, 70, 1. 3. Himenea, 44, 1. 28. 
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al pasear por una plaza; el otro, al penetrar en la huerta de Melibea 
en pos de su halcén. Himeneo y Febea en la comedia del poeta 
extremefio, como Calisto y Melibea, se enamoran subitamente: el 
fuego, Ja llama y el calor del amor han brotado en un instante, al 
cambiar la primer mirada se han unido sus corazones indisoluble- 
mente ; circunstancia ésta, por otra parte, que es en el escenario casi 
universal. 

La primera entrevista de los enamorados, en ambas obras, se 
limita a la declaracion de amor y a obtener la promesa, que las 
damas conceden a los galanes, de tener libre entrada en la casa la 
siguiente noche: si bien la gentil y placida belleza de la primera 
entrevista de Febea e Himeneo corresponde mas bien a la segunda, 
tan maravillosamente poetica, entre Calisto y Melibea. 

Himeneo, como Calisto, tiene dos criados consejeros y confi- 
dentes, que intervienen en sus aventuras amorosas. [Entre los dos 
criados de aquél hallamos la misma contraposicion de caracteres 
que entre los dos de Calisto. Eliso es el Parmeno de la Celestina, 
honrado y fiel a su sefior; Boreas es el Sempronio cinico y maligno, 
muy despierto y vivo de ingenio, muy hablador y elocuente, mas 
atento a su personal ganancia que al honor y seguridad de su sefior. 
Aqui y alli, el criado desleal se esfuerza por atraerse a su partido 
al camarada, en perjuicio del amo, haciéndole ver cOmo su con- 
veniencia esta refiida con su fidelidad, y ridiculizando su boba hon- 
radez logra atraérselo, acabando por entenderse.** 

En ambas obras, la amorosa angustia del amo despierta la vena 
ingeniosa del criado.*® En el aucto primero, Sempronio, conver- 

48“ PArm. ... Que no me has dado lugar a poderte dezir quanto soy tuyo, 
quanto te he de fauorecer en todo, quanto soy arepiso de lo passado. . . . 


Semp. Bien me agradan tus palabras, si tales touiesses las obras, a las 
quales espero para auerte de creer... .” (II, 14.) 


“ ELIso. Hermano, bien te he entendido; 
Por lo cual a tu mandado 
Me ternas continuamente, 
Y aun que tengo por perdido 
Todo el tiempo que he dejado 
de te ser muy obediente. 


Mucho huelgo, hermano Eliso, 
Pues que repruebas el mal 
Como de buenos se espera.” 
(Pag. 43.) 
49 Celestina, I, 40, 1. 12-19. Himenea, 18, 1. 20-28. 
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sando con su amo, lanza una feroz parrafada contra las mujeres; 
Eliso, en la jornada primera, también se desahoga contra ellas linda- 
mente. Asi como los amores de los criados corren pareja con los 
de su sefior en la Celestina, asi los amores de Boreas con los de 
Himeneo. Y cuando Boreas declara al camarada Eliso su amor 
por Doresta, la sierva de Febea, nos recuerda el elogio que de su 
amada hace Parmeno a Sempronio.*® 

La situacién de la jornada cuarta de Himenea, cuando el galan 
va a la cita acompafiado de sus criados, es idéntica a la del aucto 
doce de la Celestina. Calisto ordena a uno de sus criados, e Hi- 
meneo a los suyos, que se aproximen a ver si sus damas les esperan. 
Aqui y alli, los criados, temiendo algtin percance, se excusan habil- 
mente.5' Los dos caballeros van al encuentro de sus damas. Los 
criados quedan vigilando en la calle, temerosos. En una y otra 
obra, uno de éstos insiste cerca del otro en partir para librarse de 
probables peligros, aunque excusando su cobardia en los mismos 


50“Sremp. Dilo, dilo. gEs algo de Melibea? jHasla visto? 
PArM. {Qué de Melibea? Es de otra, que yo mas quiero e avn tal que, 
si no estoy engafiado, puede viuir con ella en gracia e hermosura. Si, que no 
se encerr6 el mundo e todas sus gracias en ella.” (II, 10.) 


“ Bor. ...- Y es tan hermosa doncella, 
Tanto gentil criatura, 
Que su ama en hermosura 
Puede bien vivir con ella. 
Mas es tal 
Que la juzgan sin igual.” 
(Pag. 22. 


51“ Cart. A buen tiempo llegamos. Parate ti, Parmeno, a uer si es venida 
aquella sefiora ‘por entre las puertas. 

PArM. {Yo, sefior? Nunca Dios mande que sea en dafiar lo que no con- 
certé; mejor sera que tu presencia sea su primer encuentro, porque viéndome a 
mi no se turbe de ver que de tantos es sabido lo que tan ocultamente queria 
hazer e con tanto temor faze o porque quica pensara que la burlaste. 

Cat. ... Yo me llego alla; quedaos vosotros en esse lugar.” (II, 83-84.) 


“Himen. Pues luego dad aca, vamos, 

Llegad comigo y veremos. 

Bor. {Quieres, sefior, que gastemos 
Lo que nos no concertamos? 
Que Febea 
Solo a ti, sefior, desea. 

Himen. Pues solo voy. 

Ettso. Ve con Dios.” 

(Pag. 52.) 
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términos.°? En Himenea, como en la Celestina, uno de los criados 


esta acostumbrado a llevar las armas; el otro, no.5* En ambas 
obras, uno de ellos manifiesta su arrepentimiento por haber acom- 
pafiado al amo, dando a todos los diablos la aventura.°4 Parmeno 
vuelve a insistir con Sempronio, y Boreas con Eliso, en partir antes 
de sufrir un contratiempo.®*> Como las armas les estorban para 
correr, Eliso aconseja a Boreas, como Parmeno a Sempronio, que 
las arroje.°®° La fuerza cOmica de esta situacién en Himenea no 
pueda compararse con la de la Celestina, de la que siempre es 
aquélla en todo—caracteres, elemento dramatico y elemento cémico 


52“ PARM. ... Que no querer morir ni matar no es couardia, sino buen 
natural.” (II, 94.) 


“ Bor. ... Pues que no quiero matar, 
Ni que me maten tampoco.” 
(Pag. 53.) 
53“Semp. ... Que harto tengo que lleuar ca estas coracas, que me hiziste 
vestir por importunidad; que bien las rehusaua de traer, porque me parescian 
para huyr muy pesadas.” (II, 95.) 


“ Bor. ; Oh, que haga mal viaje 
Quien en tan fuerte jornada 
Y en tal congoja me mete! 
Pues hombre de mi linaje 
Nunca supo qué era espada, 
Ni broquel, ni cosalete. . . . 
(Pag. 53.) 

54“ Semp. jEnoramala aca esta noche venimos! Aqui nos ha de amanes- 
cer, segtin el espacio, que nuestro amo lo toma. Que, avnque mas la dicha nos 

ayude, nos han en tanto tiempo de sentir de su casa o vezinos.” (II, 93.) 


” 


“ Bor. . . . Yo también soy mas que loco 
Por venir en tal lugar. .. .” 
(Pag. 53.) 


55“ PArm. Ya ha dos horas que te requiero que nos vamos, que no faltara 
vn achaque.” (II, 94.) 


“ Bor. Que no esperemos batalla, 
Sino que luego nos vamos 
Por no ser muertos aqui.” 
(Pag. 54.) 
56“ PArmM. Huye, huye, que corres poco. ;O pecador de mi! si nos han de 
alcancgar, dexa broquel a todo.” (II, 95.) 


“ EIso. Pues deja, hermano Boreas, 
Las armas con que te hallas, 
Porque quiza por salvallas 
Perderas cuero y correas, 
Y veras 
Cuan sin pena correras.” 
(Pag. 54.) 
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—un palido reflejo. Ndtese, por ejemplo, esta circunstancia: 
Himeneo y Calisto tienen a su criados por valientes, y é€stos les 
afirman en ello con sus fanfarronerias ;5* mas en Himenea, el amo 
reconoce el valor de sus criados antes de que el espectador descubra 
la cobardia de éstos; en la Celestina, Calisto hace ante su dama el 
elogio del estupendo valor de sus criados en el preciso instante en 
que tenemos ante los ojos el espectaculo de su estupenda cobardia. 

Aigunas otras semejanzas cabria sefialar, mas por la diferencia 
de ocasién y propdsito carecen de valor.>** 

57“ Cart. 3Pues aués oydo lo que con aquella mi sefiora ha passado? jQué 
haziades? ~{Teniades temor? 

Semp. {Temor, sefior, o qué? Por cierto, todo el mundo no nos le 
hiziera tener. ;Fallado auias los temerosos! Alli estouimos esperandote muy 
aparejados e nuestras armas muy a mano. 

Cat. j{Aués dormido algin rato? 

Semp. ¢Dormir, sefior? ;Dormilones son los mocos! Nunca me assenté 
ni avn junté por Dios los pies, mirando a todas partes para, sintiendo porqué, 
saltar presto e hazer todo lo que mis fuercas me ayudaran. Pues Parmeno, que 
te parecia que no te seruia hasta aqui de buena gana, assi se holgé quando vido 
los de las hachas como lobo quando siente poluo de ganado, pensando poder 
quitarleslas, hasta que vido que eran muchos. 


Cat. No te marauilles, que procede de su natural ser osado e, avnque no 
fuesse por mi, hazialo porque no pueden los tales venir contra su vso, que avnque 
muda el pelo la raposa, su natural no despoja. Por cierto yo dixe a mi sefiora 
Melibea lo que en vosotros ay e quan seguras tenia mis espaldas con vuestra 
ayuda a guarda....” (iI, 99-100.) 


“Himen. Yo me quedo; 
Vayase quien les ha miedo. 
E.tso. Si quieres, sefior, probar 
Cuanto miedo les tenemos 
Y saber cuanto nos tienen, 
Anda vete a reposar; 
Nosotros nos quedaremos 
A respondelles si vienen. 
Himen. Pues catad qu’ esteis velando, 
Porque vernan mas de dos. 
ELIso, Vengan diez, cuerpo de Dios, 
Que no se iran alabando. 
Bor. Ya viniesen, 
Con tal que no nos huyesen. 
Mientra que no os enojaren 
No los corrais por agora, 
Que seria inconviniente ; 
Sino que, si bravearen, 
Por amor de mi sefiora 
Los espanteis solamente.” 


(Pag. 19.) 
58 Por ejemplo: Celestina, I, 39, 1. 13-17; II, 19, 1. 11-15; Himenea, 17, L 
19-30; 18, 1. 3-6. 
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En la segunda entrevista, en ambas obras, las heroinas, sumisas 
al amor, dan entrada a los galanes en casa. Espontanea e incons- 
ciente, Melibea se entrega. Su caida es un movimiento del coraz6n. 
Se entrega sin perder, al parecer, cuanto existe de mas noble y 
dulce en la naturaleza femenina. La virtud no se mide por el 
poder de resistencia, pensaria el autor de la Celestina, si no fué 
Rojas. Y asi, Febea, conservando la inocencia del amor, y Meli- 
bea, culpable, siguen pareciéndonos en todos los rasgos de su carac- 
ter como hermanas gemelas. Las dos son mujeres vivaces y de 
espiritu, muy femeninas, igualmente espléndidas en su _pasiOn. 
Poseen ambas la solidez y la verosimilitud de la realidad viva. 
Febea es casta, no porque le falte la misma humana pasién que a 
Melibea, sino porque las circunstancias le han permitido dominarla 
con la voluntad: acaso Himeneo es mas joven que Calisto, y desde 
luego le vemos menos impetuoso. Fruto del amor es la obediencia 
a los deseos del amado, porque, como él, es ella esclava de la 
naturaleza; y la misma vieja ley de natura que obedece Melibea, le 
pone en los labios a Febea esta amarga y dulce queja: 


“No me queda otro pesar 
De la triste vida mia, 
Sino que cuando podia 
Nunca fui para gozar 
Ni gozé 
Lo que tanto deseé.” 


Melibea habia expresado también una queja semejante, pero de 
significado mas intimo, hondo y elevado: 


“:Cémo no gozé mas del gozo? Como tuue en tan poco la 
gloria, que entre mis manos toue?”’ 


La exclamacion de Febea tiene valor, no sdlo en cuanto revela 
la sinceridad y fuerza de su pasi6n, saliendo como un torrente del 
corazon abrasado y de los labios, sino en cuanto confirma su 
naturaleza femenina. Sin este rasgo, natural en quien aguardando 
la muerte nada teme ni nada oculta en sentimientos y deseos, y que 
en la confusion de animo la pasién por si sola habla, Febea resul- 
taria un angel. Y el autor quiso que su caracter fuese un com- 


puesto de dignidad y pureza, de pasion y energia. Al poner en sus 
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labios semejante expresiOn no crey6 quebrantar la pureza de aquella 
figura de mujer que trazaba con tanta gracia y reverencia.*® 

Cuando la realidad imprevista viene a cortar brutalmente el 
deliquio amoroso, ambas mujeres se elevan en dignidad y energia.® 
El lenguaje de Melibea y el de Febea no tienen entonces ni una sola 
expresiOn literalmente analoga y, sin embargo, la elocuencia paté- 
tica, la actitud, el espiritu es uno en ambas: no muestran colera, ni 
arrepentimiento, valientemente confiesan su amor y desprecian la 
muerte,®' afrontandola sin perder la noble entereza y el orgullo de 
haber amado tanto, resueltas, heroicas, con musculos y corazon de 
varon. “Mi amor fué con justa causa,” declara Melibea: “ Mi 
querer fué con razon,” repite Febea. Y aqui, en el desenlace, es 
donde ambas obras difieren: una catastrofe, en la Celestina; una 
solucién, en Comedia Himenea. La intensidad dramatica de la 
jornada quinta, lograda con noble arte, no se encuentra en ninguna 
otra comedia o égloga anterior a Comedia Himenea. A ella paso 
directamente de la Comedia de Calisto y Melibea, con el asunto, la 
emocion dramatica. 


M. RoMERA-NAVARRO 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


59 Las relaciones de los sexos no eran miradas en su tiempo con esta deli- 
cadeza, que da mas pasto a la imaginacién y sugiere mas, de nuestro tiempo. 
Ciertos escripulos del nuestro eran entonces desconocidos. La libertad del 
lenguaje en general, al presentar las relaciones sexuales no creo yo que obe- 
deciera a una nativa ingenuidad, como opina Wolf, ni tampoco a mayor desen- 
freno de las costumbres, como suele comunmente creerse, sino sencillamente a 
una menor delicadeza y refinamiento de aquella sociedad. 

60 La escena de los reproches, en Himenea, es de gran viveza y verdad, y 
por esto es un verdadero dolor que tengamos que escuchar alli las bobas con- 
sideraciones del Marqués sobre ser la muerte mayor bien que la vida, para con- 
solar a Febea de la muerte que él] mismo va a darle. La situacién la habia ya 
trazado con rasgos idénticos en Comedia Serafina. Comparese el dialogo entre 
Floristan y Orfea en la jornada tercera de esta comedia con la quinta jornada de 
Comedia Himenea. 

61 FE] derecho de vida o muerte que aquella sociedad reconocia al guardian 
del honor de la familia, y que mas tarde vemos ejercerse a menudo en e] teatro 
del siglo XVII, aparece ya manifiesto en Comedia Himenea: 


“ FEBEA. Haced, hermano, con Dios 
Que yo no paso la raya, 
Pues mi padre, que Dios haya, 
Me dej6é subjeta a vos, 
Y podéis 
Cuanto en mi hacer queréis.” 
(Pag. 61.) 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN THE ROMANCE LAN- 
GUAGES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: A SURVEY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ITH the early history of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Columbia University is asso- 
ciated the name of a fascinating personage, a veritable itinerant 
scholar of the type so common during the Renaissance, living by 
his wits when science failed him, poet, librettist, teacher, musician, 
promoter and what not— an uomo unico, an homme universel— 
Lorenzo da Ponte. Like Balzac, da Ponte was naively enthusiastic 
over the wildest financial schemes, which, like those of the famous 
novelist, invariably vanished into thin air. Lorenzo da Ponte was 
instructor of the Italian Language and Literature at Columbia Col- 
lege from 1826 to 1837; and though he entitled himself magister 
sine cathedra et sine discipulis, he made an important contribution 
in founding one of the first Italian libraries in the United States. 
More than half a century later Lorenzo da Ponte was destined to 
have as successor another Italian—this time a man of great per- 
sonal charm and refinement, a patriot who sought solace in the 
philosophy and poetry of Dante—Carlo Leonardo Speranza. It is 
doubtless true that neither da Ponte nor Speranza attained to the 
heights where dwelt the spirit of Charles Eliot Norton, but, differ- 
ent as they were, each of them represented superlatively well an 
aspect of the culture of their native land; and through them the 
ideals of modern united Italy were first interpreted and imparted 
to America. 

While George Ticknor was accomplishing his great work at 
Harvard, in which he displayed a critical acumen rarely to be found 
anywhere, Mariano Velasquez—a humbler scholar—was beginning 
at Columbia those lexicographical labors, which, it is interesting to 
note, were suited to complement the productions of Ticknor in the 
college life of young America. To pioneer enthusiasts for Spanish, 
Velasquez’s dictionaries were, so to speak, livres de chevet. 

When Professor Adolphe Cohn returned to Columbia from 
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Harvard in 1890," the first man he sought as colleague was a young 
doctor of philosophy from the Johns Hopkins University, to whom 
had been accorded the signal honor of being the first foreigner to 
publish a volume in the series of the Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais—Professor Henry Alfred Todd, who after four years of 
instruction at Princeton, three years of consecutive study and 
travel abroad, eight years of service at Johns Hopkins, two years 
as head of the Department of Romance Languages at Stanford, has 
since carved out for himself a unique place in the history of Ro- 
mance scholarship in America. With A. Marshall Elliott he was one 
of the initiators of the Modern Language Notes at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, where it was at once recognized that he was pos- 
sessed of gifts as an editor. His devotion to the Notes in those 
early struggling days served him as a valuable apprenticeship. And 
again some ten years ago when Arthur Livingston, John D. Fitz- 
gerald and some other Columbia men with whom the present writer 
is happy to be able to associate his name, were planning the publi- 
cation of the first review in the English language to be devoted ex- 
clusively to Romance subjects, it was but natural that they should 
take advantage of Professor Todd’s large experience and recognized 
scholarship—together with that of his younger but already distin- 
guished colleague, Professor Raymond Weeks, then recently called 
to Columbia from the University of Illinois—by launching the 
hazardous enterprise under his name. The success of the RoMANIC 
REVIEW is a testimonial to the accuracy of their judgment. 
Through this medium Professor Todd has again made his influence 
widely felt in the circles of Romance scholarship. Always quick 
to discern originality and merit even when partially concealed be- 
neath an unpolished external form, instead of rejecting an ap- 
parently unpromising contribution, he would return it with emen- 
dations, often in the galley proof, for the author’s approval. And 
many a diffident novice, to whom Professor Todd was only known 
by name, was thus encouraged to follow the difficult path of produc- 
tive scholarship. Without stint or favor, Professor Todd has de- 

1 Professor Cohn’s highly important contribution to the upbuilding of 
the Romance Department at Columbia has been characterized in the article on 


the Romance Languages at Harvard University, Romanic Review, X (1919), 
pp. 67-78. 
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voted himself to the assistance of others, and thereby to the pro- 
motion of learning. The institution or the antecedents from which 
the candidate comes matter little to him: All receive equal considera- 
tion. And it is to the credit of Columbia that she should owe to 
him, above all, the high standard maintained by the doctoral disser- 
tation in the Romance languages and literatures. From a man 
whose training lay along philological lines it might naturally have 
been expected that he would seek to coerce his students into the 
same mould. On the contrary, it has been characteristic of him 
to stimulate in every candidate the fullest freedom and originality 
in the selection of subjects for dissertations. As a result Columbia 
was the first of the American universities to encourage dissertations 
on subjects in modern—nay, even in contemporary—literature in 
the Romance tongues. 
DoctoraL DISSERTATIONS 

1896 Mott, Lewis Freeman, Ph.D. 

The System of Courtly Love, studied as an introduction to the Vita Nuova 
of Dante, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896, 8vo, pp. vi, 156. 

Professor of the English Language and Literature, College of the City 
of New York. 

*Molenaer, Samuel Paul, Ph.D. 

Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois, a thirteenth century French version 
of Egidio Colonna’s treatise, De Regimine Principium. Now first 
published from the Kerr MS. together with introduction and notes 
and full-page facsimile, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899, 8vo, 
pp. xlii, 161. 

Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania. Deceased. 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Ph.D. 

Frédéric Mistral, Poet and Leader in Provence, New York, The Columbia 
University Press, 1901, 12mo, pp. x, 267. 

Professor of Romance Languages, College of the City of New York. 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Ph.D. 

Corneille and the Spanish Drama, New York, The Columbia University 
Press, 1902, I2mo, pp. ix, 147. 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Ph.D. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom, New York, The Columbia University 
Press, 1902, I2mo, pp. xviii, 376. 

Professor of French, Chairman of the Department of French, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Hamilton, George L., Ph.D. 

The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde to Guido delle 
Colonne’s Historia Trojana, New York, The Columbia University 
Press, 1903, I2mo, pp. vi, 159. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Canfield, Dorothea Frances, Ph.D. 

Corneille and Racine in England. A study of the English translations of 
the two Corneilles and Racine with especial reference to their pres- 
entation on the English stage. New York, The Columbia University 
Press, 1904, I2mo, pp. xiii, 295. 

Author and novelist (Mrs. John Redwood Fisher), Arlington, Vermont. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, Ph.D. 

The Versification of the Cuaderna Via, as found in Berceo’s Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, New York, The Columbia University Press, 
1905, 8vo, pp. xiii, 112. Facsimiles. 

Professor of Spanish, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Williams, Grace Sara, Ph.D. 

The Amadis Question. Published in the Revue Hispanique, XXI, Paris, 
1909, pp. iii, 168. 

Sometime Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

Cushing, Mary Gertrude, Ph.D. 

Pierre Le Tourneur, New York, The Columbia University Press, 1908, 
I2mo, pp. Xi, 317. 

Professor of Spanish, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Stuart, Donald Clive, Ph.D. 

Stage Decoration in France in the Middle Ages, New York, The Columbia 
University Press, 1910, 12mo, pp. ix, 230. 

Professor of Dramatic Literature, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Ph.D. 

Charles de Sainte-Marthe, New York, The Columbia University Press, 
1910, I12mo, pp. xvi, 664. Translated into French by Marcel Bonnet 
as Charles de Sainte-Marthe (1512-1555), Etude sur les premiéres 
années de la Renaissance Francaise. Préface de Abel Lefranc, pro- 
fesseur au Collége de France. Paris, Edouard Champion, 1919, 8vo, 
pp. xxv, 387. Couronné gel’Académie Frangaise. 

Headmistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 

Price, William Raleigh, Ph.D. 

The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels. With special reference to Zadig. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 1911, 12mo, pp. vi, 260. 

State Inspector of Modern Languages, Albany, New York. 

Knickerbocker, William Edwin, Ph.D. 

Ellipsis in Old French. New York, 1911, 12mo, pp. 155. 

Instructor in French, Supervisor of Instruction in Romance Languages 
in the Academic Department, College of the City of New York. 

Livingston, Albert Arthur, Ph.D. 

I Sonetti Morali ed Amorosi di Gian Francesco Busenello (1598-1659). 
Testo critico. Venice, G. Fabbris, 1911, 8vo, pp. 144. 

Director, Foreign Press Service, New York City. 

*Alexander, Luther Herbert, Ph.D. 

Participial Substantives of the -ata Type in the Romance Languages. 
With special reference to French. New York, The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912, 8vo, pp. xii, 163. 
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Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 
Deceased. 

Laigle, Mathilde, Ph.D. 

Le Livre des Trois Vertus de Christine de Pisan, et son milieu historique 
et littéraire. Avec deux planches hors texte. Published in the Bib- 
liothéque du XV° Siécle, vol. xvi, Paris, H. Champion, 1912, pp. xii, 
375. 

Paris, France. 

Muller, Henri Francois, Ph.D. 


Origine et Histoire de la Préposition “a” dans les locutions du type de 


1916 


“faire faire quelque chose a quelqu’un.” Poitiers, A. Masson, 1912, 
8vo, pp. 201. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University. 

Cru, R. Loyalty, Ph.D. 

Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought. New York, The Columbia 
University Press, 1913, I2mo, pp. xiii, 498. 

Joffre Professor of French, Oxford University, England. 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Ph.D. 

Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de Geste. A study in the 
survival of matriarchy. New York, The Columbia University Press, 
1913, 8vo, pp. xii, 267. 

Lieutenant, U. S. Army; sometime Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Department of Romance 
Languages, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

*Ostrander, Frederick Curry, Ph.D. 

Li Romans dou Lis. New York, The Columbia University Press, 1915, 
8vo, pp. vii, 154. 

Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. Deceased. 

Kurz, Harry, Ph.D. 

European Characters in French Drama of the Eighteenth Century. New 
York, The Columbia University Press, 1916, 8vo, pp. xii, 320. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Luker, Benjamin F., Ph.D. 

The Use of the Infinitive instead of a Finite Verb in French. New York. 
The Columbia University Press, 1916, 12mo, pp. ix, 114. 

[U. S. Army, Paris, France.] 

Heaton, Harry Clifton, Ph.D. 

The Gloria D’Amor of Fra Rocaberti, a Catalan Vision-Poem of the 15th 
Century. Edited with introduction, notes and glossary. New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 1916, 12mo, pp. xiii, 1609. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, New York University, New 
York. 

Mantz, Harold Elmer, Ph.D. 

French Criticism of American Literature before 1850. New York, The 
Columbia University Press, 1917, I2mo, pp. ix, 165. 

128 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
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Le Duc, Alma de Lande, Ph.D. 

Gonthier Col and the French Pre-Renaissance. Published in the RomaNnic 
REvIEW, vols. vii (1916) ; viii (1917), 8vo, pp. viii, 103. 

Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MOUNTAIN OF NIDA—A POSTSCRIPT 


HEN I published my article on “The Mountain of Nida: 
An Episode of the Alexander Legend” in the RoMAnic 
Review, Vol. ix, No. 2, April-June, 1918, pp. 129-153, I said that 
I had been unable to find any European parallel to the Rumanian 
story, “The Voice of Death,” found in Mite Kremnitz’s Ruménische 
Marchen, Leipzig, 1882, No. XI (“ Die Stimme des Todes”’). In 
a letter recently received from Dr. Johannes Bolte of Berlin my 
attention is called to the story of “The Three Brothers who wanted 
never to die” (“Von den drei Briidern die nie sterben wollten”’) 
in Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki’s Marchen und Sagen der Buko- 
winaer und Siebenbiirger Armenier, Hamburg, 1891, No. LVIII, 
pp. 165-169. 
The first part of the story may be dismissed in a few words. 
It relates the adventures of three poor but industrious brothers who 
determine to seek their fortune in the world. They part at a 
cross-road promising to meet at that same spot in three years. The 
eldest arrives at a royal city where he learns that the king’s crown 
had been stolen the night before. He requests an interview with 
the king and tells him that the night before he had been unable to 
find shelter and had taken refuge in a tree. He was awakened 
from his sleep by a noise and saw three men digging a hole in the 
ground in which to bury a casket containing a crown from which 
they talked about taking the jewels. The brother said he would be 
able to recognize the thieves. At this moment the door of the 
audience chamber opened and the king’s prime minister entered 
whom the brother instantly recognized as one of the thieves. The 
culprit confessed his crime and after the casket was recovered he 
and his two accomplices were beheaded. The king kept the brother 
with him for three years and then dismissed him with three wagons 
full of gold.’ 
1 For the first part of this episode see Grimm, Nos. 124 and 129. The detec- 
tion of robbers by persons hidden in trees belongs to the class of stories “ Sick 
80 
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The middle brother was approaching a royal city on the bank 
of a large stream when he saw a drowning woman. He jumped 
into the water and rescued her. Then people came up and carried 
him and the woman in a splendid carriage to the royal palace where 
he discovered that he had saved the queen from death. The king 
kept the middle brother with him for three years and then pre- 
sented him with six wagons full of gold. 

The remainder of the story is as follows: “The three years 
passed in the manner described and the three brothers met at the 
cross-road at the appointed time. They then related their ad- 
ventures and while the eldest brother displayed his three wagons 
full of gold and the middle brother brought forward his six wagons 
full of gold, and they congratulated each other and were full of joy 
over their wealth, the youngest brother sat apart by the wayside 
and gazed with indifference at their actions. Finally his brothers 
asked him: “ What have you been doing in the last three years? 
Tell us.” 

The youngest brother scratched his head and said: “ You ask 
me what I have done. I have done very little. It has gone very 
badly with me out in the wide world. I have wandered from one 
city to another, and from one country to another, but nowhere have 
I had good fortune. At last I came to a country where people do 
not die, and there I have fared tolerably well.” 

Then his two brothers cried out with one accord: “What do 
you say? You were in a land where the people do not die? How 
is that possible?” ‘ Yes,” answered the youngest, “I have been 
in the land and am going back there, for I do not want to die.” 
Then his two brothers cried : “ We, too, do not want to die! Come, 
let us go there! Gold have we enough and there can we all live 
forever without any care.” 

So they started with their treasures on their way to the land 
where people do not die, and on the journey they commended the 
youngest brother, saying: “Certainly you have been favored by 


Prince or Princess, secret remedy,” see Crane’s Jtalian Popular Tales, p. 323, 
and the work in FF Communications recently reviewed in this journal, “ The 


Tale of the Two Travellers or the Blinded Man,” by R. Th. Christiansen. 
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the “Glicksfrau.”* You have found the best. We have received 
gold but you have discovered the land where people do not die. 
But tell us, is it not true that there are many people there, for if 
they do not die but ever increase, there must be scarcely room for 
them in the land.” ‘“ Why not?” answered the youngest, “it is 
true they do not die, but at times an unknown person calls a certain 
one and leads him away never to be seen again. I therefore advise 
you never to follow any one who may call you, no matter who it 
may be; if you follow him he will lead you out of the land and you 
will never return again.”—‘ Well, we will think it over very care- 
fully,” replied his brothers, “we will follow no one who calls us, 
no matter who it may be.” 

So they came to the land where people do not die and settled 
there. They lived happily together for a long time when one eve- 
ning the eldest brother sprang from his seat and cried: “I am 
coming, I am coming at once!” His brothers asked him: “ What 
are you saying? No one is calling!’ “Oh yes,’ answered the 
eldest,” “some one is calling me. I must go. I am coming, I am 
coming!” and he was hurrying out of the house, but his brothers 
held him fast and said to him: “I told you not to follow any one 
who called, no matter who he was, and now you want to follow the 
call which we cannot hear!’ “I must go,” answered the eldest 
brother, and with the cry: “I am coming,” he dashed out of the 
door and disappeared forever. 

The two other brothers continued to live in happiness and com- 
fort. Years passed and neither of them thought of death. One 
day they were walking together in a large meadow, talking together 
of things that had happened long ago. Suddenly the middle brother 
cried: “I’m coming, I’m coming, don’t scream so loudly, I’m com- 
ing,” and he rushed away over the meadow and the stones and 
ditches. The youngest brother ran after him and had almost over- 

2 According to the superstition of the Armenians the “ Gliicksfrau” weaves 
for the child born at the moment when she is suckling her own child “ Chance” 
(der Zufall) a Gliickshemd out of her own spittle. For this reason every child 
before it is baptized is laid in a spot where the moon can shine on it, and the 
parents leave the room in order that the “ Gliicksfrau” can put on the child the 


garment invisible to them, which it wears unknowingly all its life long, so as to 
be favored in all its actions by good fortune. See Wlislocki, op. cit., p. 70, note. 
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taken him when his brother disappeared in a lake (Meer). The 
youngest brother crept sadly home. The next day he went out 
again to examine the lake which he had seen for the first time the 
day before and of which he had never heard anything. He crossed 
the meadow in every direction, but nowhere saw a lake. While he 
was standing there buried in thought an old man came up to him 
and asked: “What are you thinking of, my son?” The youngest 
brother answered: “ Yesterday there was a lake here in which my 
brother disappeared, and to-day there is no lake to be seen here! ”— 
“True, my son,” replied the old man, “what you saw yesterday 
was eternity, which was and is forever. Here, too, people die, 
only they do not know it.” With these words the old man disap- 
peared. The youngest brother, however, thought to himself: If 
people die here too, I will rather die in my own native land! So 
he packed up his treasures and journeyed to his own country, where 
until his death he led a pious life.” 

It is probable that the above Armenian story is the link between 
the two Persian versions cited in my article, “The Mountain of 


Nida,” and the Rumanian story in Mite Kremnitz. 
T. F. Crane 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 





THE PEDIGREE OF A PHRASE IN DANTE 
(PURG. VII, 107-8) 


OME years ago, in taking issue’ with the emendation suggested 
by the lamented M. Jean Acher of two lines in Raoul de 
Cambrai (1012, 1190): 


R. tenoit sa main a sa maissele, 
Par irour tint sa main a sa maissele, 


I had occasion to note that the attitude described was a conven- 
tional pose of melancholy, found in both the plastic art and the 
literature of the middle ages. But I did not realize to what an 
early date this pose could be traced, nor how it had become a 
settled convention in one of the most widely spread scenes of Chris- 
tian art, the Crucifixion, a fact that had also escaped the attention 
of the learned M. Paul Meyer, in his description of such a pose in 
a miniature of the fourteenth century, in which he had occasion to 
refer to my note.” 

It appears in works of Greek sculpture, going back to at least 
the fifth century B.C. A sitting woman is figured on the metope 
of an Attic funereal temple, resting her chin on her right hand,® 
as is the case of the standing female figure on an Athenian funereal 
stele, where the chin rests on the closed right hand,* while on 
another stele, a standing male figure rests his chin on his open left 
hand.5 The same pose with the right hand may be attributed to 
widely distributed variants of a seated figure in the Vatican, which 
goes by the name of Penelope,® of which the original is of the fifth 

1“ Sur la Locution ‘ sa main a sa maissele,’” Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol., XXXIV 
(1910), 571-572. 

2 Romania, XXXIX (1910), 541. 

30, Hamdy Bey et Th. Reinach, Une Nécropole royale 4 Sidon, 1892, 245; 
Fig. 66. 

4/b., 250, Fig. 70. 

5 [b., 250, Fig. 71. 

® Percy Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, 1896, 137-138; Plate VI; for 
variants of the type cf. Hamid Bey et Reinach, op. cit., 244, n. 3. 
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century, while in a statue of a sitting woman, in the Berlin Museum, 
the inclined head is resting on the right hand.* The stele of Demo- 
cleides, a work of the fourth century, depicts the dead man, with 
his cheek resting on his right hand,* while another relief of the 
same date represents the father of the deceased youth, his right 
hand raised to his mouth, gazing earnestly into the face of his son.® 
Among the eighteen female figures on the famous Sarcophagus of 
the Mourners of Sidon, an Athenian product, dated 370-360 B.C.,"® 
which represents various poses expressive of grief, eight of them 
are raising their hands towards their faces, one touching her fingers 
to her chin, one resting her chin on her closed hand, one resting her 
cheek, and another her head on the open hand.’* The most inter- 
esting instance of the classic pose is found in the celebrated relief 
from Melos, now in the Louvre,'* a work of the middle of the fifth 
century, B.C.,’* of which a more recent replica was found at 
Peiraieus.’* It portrays a scene from the tragic history of the 
house of Atreus. Electra is represented sitting by the tomb of her 
father Agamemnon, her left elbow resting on her knee, her face 
bowed on her folded hand, while she is all unconscious of the ap- 
proach of the faithful servant Talthybius, with Orestes and 
Pylades.*® 

In the earliest representations of the crucifixion in Syrian icon- 
ography, Mary is represented with her two arms raised under her 
cloak, and John holds a book in one hand, while he raises the other 
to address her. This type persisted in Byzantine art as late as from 
the tenth to the twelfth century,’® but already in the East, as well 

7 Gardner, op. cit., 139, Plate VIII. 

8 Jb., 154, 153, Fig. 59. 

® Gardner, op. cit., 152, Plate XV. 

10 F, Studniczki, “ Uber die Grundlagen der geschicht. Erklarung der sido- 
nischen Sarkophage,” Jahrb. d. K. D. Arch. Instituts, IX (1894), 211, 226; Gard- 
ner, 249. 

11 Hamdy Bey et Th. Reinach, op. cit., Planches VI-X. 

12 A, Conze, Mon. de I’'Inst., VI, Plate LVII, 1. 

18 Jb.; cf. Roscher, Myth. Lexicon, I. 

14 Frohner, Cat. de la Coll. Lecuyer, No. 310, Plate 30. 

15 The relief was first correctly interpreted by C. Robert, Bild und Lied, 1881, 
167-172. The characteristic variations of this pose in classic art have been summed 
up in a note by W. de Griineisen, Rassegna d’Arte, 1904, 13, n. I. 


16 G. Millet, Recherches sur PIconographie de ’ Evangile aux XIV¢, XV®, et 
XVI siécles, 1916, 400-401. 
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as in the West, beginning with the ninth century, both figures are 
represented with one hand resting on the lips or cheek.‘*7 Another 
type, even more common in the West than in the East, conforming 
as the former did to the tradition of Syria, where it originated or 
developed as an Eastern product, represents both figures with their 
hands to their cheeks, Mary the right hand, and John the left hand. 
This type survived in the West until the Renaissance.'® 

A variant of this type appears in both the East and West 
towards the end of the tenth century. There was a return to the 
early manner, in which the grief of Mary was not expressed. She 
raises her left hand to her breast as a sign of respect, while John 
rests his cheek in his one hand, and no longer holds the book in his 
other hand, so as to bring out more clearly that he is not the evan- 
gelist but the afflicted disciple. This type is found far and wide in 
both the East and West.’® Nor is this pose confined to this scene 
in Christian art, as on an early Gallic sarcophagus, of the fourth to 
eighth century, on which the scene of Daniel in the Lions’ Den is 
represented,” a figure interpreted as being the false accuser, con- 
demned to the lions, holds his hand to his face, making a gesture of 
despair." 

The same pose is found on Roman coins and medallions of both 
the Republican and Imperial periods, on denarii of the Gens Julia,?* 
representing captives, on a medallion of Vespasian representing a 
sitting Jewish woman with her hand to her forehead, with the 
legend DEVICTA IVDAEA,”* and the same figure appears on a 

17 [b., 401-402. 

18 Jb,, 802-804. 

19 Millet, op. cit., 404-407. Cf. O. M. Dalton on “A Relief Representing the 
Crucifixion in the Paris Church of St. Dunstan at Stepney,” Proc. of the Soc. of 
Antiquaries, ed. Ser. XXII (1907-1908), 228-230, a work dated 1000-1200. The 


author has noted the long persistence of the pose, and its appearance in the Sidon 
sepulchre. 

20E. Le Blant, “Le Sarcophage chrétien de Luc de Béarn;” Rev. archeol., 
N. S., XL (1880), 133. The learned author in a note has commented on the 
early date, and continuation of the artistic and literary tradition, supplying me 
with part of my references. 

21 Jb., 133. 

22 Jb., 133, n. 3. 

°3H. Cohen, Description historique des Monnaies frappées sous l’Empire 
romain, 2d ed., I (1880), 378, No. 142; cf. Nos. 143-144. 
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number of medallions of the same emperor with the legend 
IVD(A)EA CAPTA,** and on a number of those of Titus with 
the legend IVD.CAP.,” while the same pose is found on medallions 
of Trajan, with the legend DAC.CAP.,”® and on denarii of the 
same emperor, one of which represents a Parthian seated on arms, 
and another, the same figure with the legend PARTHIA CAPTA.?? 

The earliest literary evidence of the pose is found in Latin and 
Greek works, both dating from the third century. In a scene 
which St. Cyprian, in a letter** written 249—50,”® conjures up as 
symbolical of the Christian community, he represents one of the 
characters as “iuvenis anxius et cum quadam indignatione subtris- 
tis maxillam manu tenens maesto uultu sedebat.” At the very be- 
ginning of the Historiae Acthiopicae of Heliodorus, written at the 
end of the third century,* at the earliest, the heroine Chariklea is 
described in her affliction*! “tots wév rapovor wepradyovoa,” as sitting 
down with the elbow of her right arm resting on her right thigh, 
while her cheek rested in her fingers: “ unp@ 5 t@ SeEi@ Tov ayxava 
Oarépas yelpos ébedpafovca Kai tois Saxtidos Thy Tapeav émitpéyaca.” 

It is a long jump from these instances in early Christian litera- 
ture and a Greek romance, to those found in Old-French** and 
Middle High German literature, which I have cited. To these two 
or three may be added in Italian. Did Dante have in mind such a 
pose in one of the sepulchral monuments to which he refers in such 

24 [b., 386, Nos. 240, 244-246. 

25 Jb., 418, Nos. 107-112; 448, No. 225; 460, No. 391; cf. the same pose with- 
out legend, 454, 305-307. 

26 Jb., II, 30-31, Nos. 119-120; 32, No. 135; 72, 531-536; cf. the same pose 
representing Germania, cited in old catalogues, /b., II, 42, No. 221. 

27 Le Blant, art. cit., 133, n. 3. 

28 Epist., XI, par. 4; ed. Hartel (Corp. script. eccl.), I, 498, 10-11. 

29 E. W. Benson, Cyprian. His Life, his Times, his Works, New York, 1897, 
xxii, 76, 103. 

30 Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. griechischen Literatur, 1913, II, 653. E. Rohde, 
Der griechischer Roman, 2d ed., 1900, 494. 

81], 2. 

82 To these may be added a phrase near the beginning of the Cité des Dames 
of Christine de Pisan: “ En telle dolente pensee ensi que j’estoie, la teste baissee 
comme personne honteuse, les yeulx plains de larmes, tenant ma main soubz ma 
joue, acoutee sus le pommel de ma chayere”; M. Laigle, Le Livre des Trois 
Vertus de Christine de Pisan, 1912, 10. 
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a touching way, comparing them with the carvings on the pave- 
ment, in one of the circles of purgatory (Purg. XII, 16-24): 


Come, perché, di lor, memoria sia, 
Sopra i sepolti, le tombe terragne 
Portan segnato quel, ch’elli eran pria; 
Onde li, molte volte, se ne piagne, 
Per la puntura della rimembranza, 
Che solo ai pii da delle calcagne ; 
Si vid’io li, ma di miglior sembianza 
Secondo Il’artificio, figurato 
Quanto, per via, di fuor dal monte, avanza, 


when he describes the pose of Henry I of Navarre, “met in the 
milder shades of Purgatorio” (Purg. VII, 107-8): 


L’altro vedete, c’ha fatto alla guancia, 
Della sua palma, sospirando, letto ?** 


An anonymous poem of the late fourteenth century introduces the 
author himself: 


Onde posto a seder sul limitare 
Tutto pensoso la gota appogiando 
Sopra’l sinistro braccio ad aspettare,** 


and Boiardo has his hero of the Orlando Innamorato complain 
(Parte I, II, 25). 


Ed io come dolente femminella 
Tengo la guancia posata a la mano, 
E sol mi aiuto, lacrimando invano.*® 


Professor H. R. Lang over thirty years ago*® noted the frequent 


88 Cf. A. D’Ancona, J] Canto VII del Purgatorio (Lectura Dantis), 1901, 31: 
“Tl personaggio dantesco . . . lascia cadere il volto nel cavo della mano, e per 
tal modo da segno di cuore vilmente accasciato.” 

84G. da Prato, Jl Paradiso degli Alberti, ed A. Wesselofsky, I (1867), 161. 

35 Cf. F. Berni, Orlando Innamorato, II, 27. 

86“ The Face in Spanish Metaphors,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., III (1887), 
73-74. 
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use in Old Spanish of the phrase “ser, estar (tener) mano a 
maxiella” in the significance of being pensive or afflicted. But the 
phrase is not confined to Occidental literature, as it is found in both 
the ancient literature and the modern folklore of India.** 


GeEorGE L. HAMILTON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


37 Th. Zachariae, “Zur Geschichte vom weisen Haikar,” Zeitschr. des Vereins 
f. Volkskunde, XVII, 194. The gesture and its significance have not been noted 
or discussed by Darwin in his treatment of expressions of grief, dejection, help- 
lessness, etc.; The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, New York, 
1873, 178-197, 264-272, nor by G. Mallery, “Sign Language among North American 
Indians,” First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1881, 269-552; nor 
by W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, 1, Die Sprache, 1900, 131-243. 





ETYMOLOGIES AND ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES:' 


Rumanian boiandroc, buft, camp (dialectal), glivila (dialectal), 
sasma, scraba, sobolan 


1. RUMANIAN boiandroc 


Boiandroc, boiandriic, ‘lintel,’ has been left without etymology 
in DAR. Toallappearance it is Osmanli boiunduruk (bojindiriiaq), 
‘yoke (horse) collar,’ with the same change of Tk. u> Rum. a 
which appears in Rum. borangic < Tk. burunguk and sandrama 
< Tk. sondurma. The semantic transition ‘yoke—lintel’ through 
some such link as ‘cross-bar’ presents no difficulty when we think 
of Lat. jugum, used for ‘collar, yoke,’ and also for ‘several kinds 
of beams.’ 

2. RUMANIAN buft 


In our previous discussion of the word buflea (RoMANIC 


Review, X, 171) we had the occasion to remark that the words 
gathered by DAR under the heading buft (vol. I, part I, p. 676) 
did not all belong together etymologically. An attempt is made 
herewith to isolate buft itself by tracing it to Transylvanian Ger- 
man Butch ‘stomach, haunch.” (Cf. MHG botech, ‘ Bottich; 
Rumpf, Leichnam’ said to be related to English body.) We may 
assume, indeed, that in the process of transmission from German to 
Rumanian the final consonantal group, which is unpronounceable 
in the latter language, was transposed and that the resulting -ht- 
was then changed to ft, as it always is in Rumanian. (Cf. 
anghemoft < Eingemachtes, ghift < Gicht.)*, As for bufti, a nick- 
name given to fat persons (DAR, /. cit.), it is due, in part at least, 
to Hungarian bufti, ‘chubby faced,’ from bufa, ‘ cheek.’ 

1 Continued from Romanic Review, X, 171-173. Full bibliographical indi- 
cations previously given are not repeated. The abbreviation DAR stands for 


Dictionarul limbii romaéne published by the Rumanian Academy under the 
editorship of Professor Sextil Puscariu. 


2 There are, moreover, instances of German ch > Rum. f, even when ¢ does 
not follow: suf <Schuch (dialectal for Schuh), blef << Blech. (1. Borcea in 
10. Jahresb. d. Inst. f. rum. Sprache su Leipzig, p. 243). 


go 
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3. RUMANIAN (DIALECTAL) camp 
A word in use among the miners of Ofenbaia in the West 
Transylvanian Mountains (“Muntii Apuseni’), camp, explained 
in DAR (vol. I, part II, p. 69) as “ quartz mélé a d’autres éléments 
meétalliques,” (Tiktin: “erzhaltiger Quartz”), is in all likelihood 
identical with German Kamm, Camp, “eine Gesteinmasse von 
grosser Festigkeit und bedeutenderem Umfange, welche in minder 
fester Gebirgsschichten eingelagert ist;’ (in Mansfeld) “eine der 
obersten Schichten des Kupferschieferflotzes”;* MHG kam(p), 
“festes Gestein das hervorschiesst und den Gang verdriickt” 
(Lexer). 
4. RUMANIAN (DIALECTAL) glivila 


This word, explained in DAR (s.v.) as “ sorte de champignon”’ 
but left without etymological connexions, belongs to the family of 
Serbocroatian gljiva, ‘mushroom,’ gljivica=babino uho (with 
which cf. Rum. urechea babei), ‘ Peziza aurantia Pers.;’ etc. (Cf. 
Vuk St. Karagi¢, Lexicon serbico-germanico-Latinum, 3d ed., Bel- 
grade, 1898, pp. 10, 93). For the Indo-European relationship of 
the Serbocroatian word may be consulted Berneker, Slav. etym. 


W 6rterb., vol. I, p. 303. 
5. RUMANIAN sasma 
Of sasma, ‘cast-net,’ Prof. Tiktin (Wdrterbuch, p. 1369) writes 
“ Anscheinend tiirk. sasma, ‘ Bestiirtztsein.’”” But this is only “ an- 
scheinend,” since sasma proceeds by assimilation from *sasma and 
withal from Turkish saéma, “ Fisch- oder Jagdnetz mit kleinen 
Bleistiicken am Rande,”* an appellation [from the stem sa¢mak 
(sdémagq), ‘to scatter,’] which the ‘ cast-net’ shares with the ‘ shot’ 
which weighs it down. From the Turkish, saéma, ‘small shot,’ 
passed unchanged into the Bulgarian end Serbian languages, whilst 
in Modern Greek it appears as cartipddia, catfapddes. (J. A. E. 
Schmidt, Deutsch-neugriechisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1825, p. 
492. ) 
6. RuMANIAN scrabi 
A contemptuous term for a ‘worn out shoe,’ scrabd (scroabd, 
scroabi, scroambaé) entered as of unknown origin in Tiktin, Wr- 


8 Veith, Deutsches Bergworterbuch, p. 283. Cf. also the Grimms’ Dictionary, 
vol. V, p. 106. 

#W. Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuchs der Tiirk-Dialekte, St. Petersburg, 
vol. IV, col. 393. 
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terbuch, p. 1391, is Ukranian Skrab, “alter abgetragener Stiefel” 
(Zelechowsky.)® The latter, like the related words Skarban(ec), 
skarbun(ec), is a postverbal noun from Skrjabaty (Skrjabotyty, 
etc.), ‘to scrape off, wear out’ (said especially of shoes), from the 
common Slavic root skreb, ‘to scrape,’ seen also in Ukrainian Skrebty 
(skrebty), ‘to scrape.’ While the initial sc- in Rumanian for 
Slavic $k- is not without example (Rumanian scatolcé < Russian 
skatulka), it is more likely that sc- in scrabé has a counterpart in 
Ukrainian dialectology. (In Ukrainian 5 < sk before / and 1). 
The epenthetic m in scroambé < *scrobé (with o for a before the 
labial 4), finds a counterpart in the pairs of words coroabi— 
scoroambd, calarabi—calarambd, and bame—bambe. 


7. RUMANIAN sobolan 


According to Professor Tiktin (Wdrterbuch, p. 1450) the ety- 
mology of Wallachian sobolan, ‘rat’ is unknown. Yet, after 
separating the ending -an which appears in most of the words for 
rat’ (guzgan, clotan, chitcan, etc.), there stands nothing in the 
way of our identifying this word with sobdl, ‘rat,’ used among the 


‘ 


Rumanians of Serbia according to Prof. Weigand (7. Jahresb. d. 
Inst. f. rum. Sp. zu Leipzig, p. 87), but undoubtedly of wider (and 
especially Wallachian) distribution. Since, besides sobol, the word 
sobol, which in Rumania generally designates the ‘mole,’ is used 
in the Banat in the meaning of ‘rat’ (DAR, s.v. guz, ‘mole, rat’), 
the ultimate ancestor of sobolan is evidently Russian sobolj (whence 
have come, in addition to Rumanian sobol, the various European 
variants of ‘sable’). Initial s- as against original s- is accounted 
for by the influence of soarece, soacdt, somdc (all being words for 
‘mouse’ and ‘rat’),° and perhaps also of sarpe, soparlé and solo- 
mandra. 
FELIcIU VEXLER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


5 Eugen Zelechowsky, Ruthenisch-deutsches Wérterbuch, Lemberg, 1886. 
2 vols. 

® Soacdt, socdt, etc., entered in Professor Tiktin’s Wérterbuch as of un- 
known etymology, is identical with Serbocroatian Sobkac (plur., Sokci, the name 
of a Catholic Serbian population (cf. Prof. G. Weigand in 14. Jahresb, d. rum. 
Inst., p. 185). As for somdc, found in the Anonymus Caransebiensis, it is no 
doubt the same as Russ. homjak, the ‘ hamster.’ 





REVIEW 


La Questione del “ Fiore”: articolo di Guido Mazzoni. 


Un ben ragionato articolo di Guido Mazzoni nel Giornale d’ Italia del 1° gen- 
naio, agile staffetta per un volume prossimo ad uscire di cui acuisce il deside- 
rio, ha portato alla ribalta la questione, finora rimasta dietro le scene, di quel 
singolare prodotto che é il nostro Fiore: un’elaborazione del Roman de la Rose, 
colla quale i quattromila novenari di Guillaume de Lorris e i pit che diciottomila 
di Jean de Meung sono stati convertiti in tremila dugentoquarantotto endecasil- 
labi, sotto forma di una serie di dugentotrentadue sonetti. 

Parlo di “questione,” perché l’interesse del Fiore culmina nel problema del 
suo autore: problema che ha appassionato i dantisti, e che ora, nell’anno memo- 
rando in cui siamo entrati, suscita vivo interesse in tutto quanto il pubblico non 
incolto. Si tratta nientemeno che di vedere se un’opera rimasta ignota fino al 
1881 possa appartenere a Dante. Per dimensioni, fra le poetiche, essa verrebbe 
a collocarsi subito dopo la Commedia. 

A giudicare dall’ esperienza mia particolare, i lettori dello scritto del Maz- 
zoni hanno per la maggior parte scrollato scetticamente le spalle; e si sono certo 
meravigliati sentendo che la tesi affermativa, suffragata gia vent’anni addietro 
con argomentazione ampia dal Mazzoni medesimo nella giubilare Raccolta di 
Studi critict dedicata ad Alessandro d’Ancona, avesse subito trovato assenziente 
Francesco d’Ovidio. Questi anzi rincaré e rincalzd. E se nell’animo del primo 
assertore erano rimaste incertezze, o perlomeno se al Mazzoni era parso doveroso 
di temperare in faccia agli altri la propria convinzione, il d’Ovidio si tenne ora- 
mai sicuro. 

Le spalle erano bensi state scrollate dal D’Ancona, che per il primo aveva 
fiutato di lontano il Fiore nel Cataiogo dei Manoscritti della Facolta di Medicina 
di Montpellier e aveva desiderato di pubblicarlo. Le scrolld quando (credo di 
potermi riferire con fiducia a ricordi miei personali) nel proemio dell’editore a 
cui la Société pour étude des langues romanes aveva commesso la pubblicazione, 
proemio a lui communicato, manoscritto 0 in bozze, “ avanti lettura,” trovO che 
Dante era rappresentato quale autore positivamente probabile. Ammonito da 
lui, Ferdinando Castets mozzo le ali al suo pensiero, e si limitd .4 esprimerlo, 
insieme colle ragioni che lo avevano prodotto, come una prima idea. Di cid che 
il D’Ancona gli détte lode rendendo conto del volume nella Nuova Antologia. 

In realta, giudicando inammissibile |’attribuzione, l’illustre professore del- 
l’Universita di Pisa cedeva con conoscenza di causa e copiosa dottrina a quello 
stesso pregiudizio che agisce ora sui meno consapevoli lettori del Giornale d’ 
Italia. Messo da parte ogni preconcetto, bisogna invece pesar bene le ragioni che 
stanno in favore: quelle gia viste dal Castets ; quelle addotte e largamente svolte 
dal Mazzoni; quelle aggiunte dal d’Ovidio; e vedere a che cosa esse portino. 

Si rilegga a buon conto ponderatamente da chiunque voglia sincerarsi |’ar- 
ticolo recente, e si trovera che la causa propugnata poggia sopra fondamenta 
robuste. La suffragano circostanze esteriori; la confortano validamente consi- 
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derazioni interne. Appaiono invece assai poco valide le argomentazioni che la 
dovrebbero oppugnare. Qui io mi limito a toccar pochi punti di pit agevole 
valutazione. 

Gran caposaldo il nome “ Durante” che incontestabilmente, per ammissione 
dello stesso D’Ancona, l’autore-protagonista attribuisce a sé medesimo. A 
Durante, Dante sta nell’ identico rapporto di Bice a Beatrice. L’uno é la forma 
prima, l’altro I’ ipocoristica dell’uso comune e familiare. E a quel modo che 
nella vita giornaliera era chiamata Bice, e Bice si trova detta anche nel testa- 
mento paterno, colei che nel poema é Beatrice, torna benissimo che Dante si 
valesse talora anche dell’ integro Durante. Meglio che mai torna, date le circo- 
stanze in cui la cosa avviene: in genere, nella gioventt, proclive a darsi arie, e 
alla quale dobbiamo in ogni caso risalire; poi, specificamente, anzitutto nel so- 
netto 82, dove il Durante sulla bocca di Amore per chi “come sag[g]io fu si 
fermo e stante,” implica verosimilmente anche il valore etimologico e pud essere 
ravvicinato al famoso “ molti la chiamavano Beatrice i quali non sapevano che si 
chiamare” della Vita Nuova. Né, badando bene, c’ é da adombrarsi del Ser, 
da cui il nome é accompagnato nell’altro caso in cui esso occorre (son. 202), e 
che parve un tempo richiedere per l’autore la professione notarile, mal poten- 
dosi pensare ch’egli fosse ecclesiastico. Gia, il Ser ci si dimostra accidentale col 
fatto (ben lo notd il Mazzoni) dell’apparire delle due volte una soltanto. E 
storicamente esso € pitt legittimo del Messere, che parrebbe cosi naturale, e che 
invece ha dovuto deporre tanto spesso una parte del suo significato, riducendosi 
a dire Signore, in cambio di Signor mio. Ma s’abbia pur riguardo quanto si 
vuole al fatto che la limitazione d’uso al tempo del Fiore, s’era prodotta: come 
fu rilevato da un pezzo, nel verso “Cosi avenne al buon di Ser Durante” c’ é 
dello scherzoso. II protagonista é detto Ser a quella stessa maniera come uno di 
noi pud accompagnare un Messere o un Signore al nome suo proprio o all’altrui, 
parlando a sé medesimo o ad un intimo amico: “ Messer tale, guarda a quello 
che fai!” 

Ma che il Durante se la dica con Dante, non basta di sicuro per portarci 
direttamente all’ Alighieri. Quanti altri D(ur)anti ci furono e poterono 
esserci! Sennonché qui si tratta di un rimatore; di un rimatore che il linguaggio 
vuole fiorentino o press’a poco; e di tale che non pud essere davvero il Maianese 
né alcuno della sua risma. Chi compose il Fiore fu persona di molto talento. 
Sia pure che non vi si trovi il segno dell’unghia del leone: non in tutte le opere 
di un grande si manifesta di necessita la sua grandezza. Qui lo scopo era di 
ritrarre con linee pit semplici, omettendo |’accessorio, l’esuberante modello; e vi 
si é riusciti in modo non facilmente pareggiabile. Far cid in sonetti, mentre il 
sonetto, a differenza di una stanza qualsiasi, vuol essere qualche cosa di com- 
piuto in sé medesimo, accrebbe di non so quanto la difficolta dell’impresa. I 
sonetti son tagliati con abilita e con franchezza di mano veramente singolare. 
Allopera non poté accingersi se non qualcuno che si sentisse ben sicuro di sé 
medesimo. Vi si mise prima o dopo la composizione dei sessantun sonetti di cui 
consta quello che si é detto Trattato di ben servire del Canzoniere Vaticano? 
Direi piuttosto dopo. Si va pit oltre quantitativamente che li non si faccia e ci si 
discosta maggiormente sotto il rispetto della materia dalla strada consueta. Ora, 
non € cosa di poco rilievo che il Trattato sia cresciuto ancor esso ne’ campi dove, 
se dantesco, sarebbe germogliato e sbocciato il Fiore. E si badi: I’ ipotesi che 
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l’autore del Trattato sia it maggiore amico della gioventi di Dante, Guido Caval- 
canti, € ora accolta da molti. 

Si percorran que’ campi; si spazi pure all’intorno: un Durante, notaio o non 
notaio, a cui opera possa con qualche fondamento essere data, non si trovera, 
credo, in futuro, come invano si € cercato in addietro. Darlo, non sarebbe altra 
cosa che regalarlo. Cosi fu regalo quello che lo Zingarelli volle farne a un Ser 
Durante da San Miniato, di cui abbiamo una ballata e nulla pit. Saviamente il 
D’Ancona, dopo averlo chiamato davanti a sé, lo aveva senza indugio mandato 
per i fatti suoi. Immaginare che nella Firenze, od anche nella Toscana della 
fine del secolo decimoterzo o de’ primi del decimoquarto si sia mantenuto recon- 
dito un rimatore quale apparisce Il’autore del Fiore, é un andar contro ad ogni 
verosimiglianza. Certo vi si va piti assai che coll’attribuzione all’Alighieri. 

Che recondita, non menzionata da nessuno, sia rimasta l’opera anche spet- 


tando a lui, non é invece cosa di cui sia da provar meraviglia. Che sapremmo 
noi della ‘ 


‘pistola sotto forma di serventese” in cui si passavano in rassegna le 
sessanta pit belle donne de la cittade,” se, unicamente per il motivo accidentale 
dell’essere il nome di Beatrice capitato al numero nove, Dante non si fosse in- 
dotto a menzionarla nella Vita Nuova (§ v1)? Eppure sessanta donne e chi 
aveva in pregio ciascuna di loro erano interessate alla diffusione e conserva- 
zione. Segnalabile per diverso rispetto la sparizione della canzone “ Traggemi 
de la mente Amor la stiva,” che Dante stesso doveva desiderar perpetuata per 
la particolarita ritmica che lo porta a ricordaria nel De vulgari Eloquentia (II, 
XI, 5). 

Che il serventese rimanesse o non rimanesse, dovette importar poco all’au- 
tore nella maturita. Di sicuro per contro avrebbe avuto caro che sparissero i 
sonetti della villana tenzone con Forese, di cui, attore, dovette sentir rimorso pit 
che, semplice spettatore, non arrossisse nell’Inferno dell’essersi lasciato attrarre 
dalla rissa di Sinone e Mastro Adamo. Probabilmente vi si adoperd; e per poco 
non vi riusci. Non troppo diversamente, per motivo della lubrica conclusione, 
se il Fiore fu opera sua, ebbe a procurarne la soppressione, o almeno non ne 
favori di certo la divulgazione. L’analogia stessa colla Commedia gli dovette 
riuscire odiosa. All’analogia s’accompagnava un contrasto stridente. II Fiore 
sta a rappresentarci il traviamento: la Commedia é purificazione. Forse non 
senza intenzione il Roman de la Rose non é punto segnalato cola dove nel De 
vulgari Eloquentia (1, x, 2) si esemplificano i titoli del volgare d’oil alla premi- 
nenza, e ha da contentarsi di andar confuso dentro alla indicazione generica 
“et quamplures alie ystorie ac doctrine.” Giustamente pertanto il Mazzoni stimd 
fino dal 1901 pitt naturale “il silenzio . . . che fu subito e duré quindi intorno 
al Fiore” nell’ ipotesi che appartenga a Dante, che se fosse d’altri. “Un altro 
poeta qualsiasi non l’avrebbe pubblicato? non l’avrebbe se non pubblicato, las- 
ciato in qualche modo diffondere? ed era tale in sé l’opera, da avere rapida e 
lieta fortuna, forse anche per quella sua stessa mordacita contro il clero.” 

Di una pubblicazione iniziale abbiamo del resto, e fu gia riferita dal Castets, 
la testimonianza nel sonetto “ Messer Brunetto, questa pulzelletta,” che il Castets 
credette indirizzato a Brunetto Latini e che invece si vide poi essere inviato a 
Messer Brunetto—familiarmente Betto—Brunelleschi. Che la “ pulzelletta” che 
“vuol esser letta” sia il Fiore, pud ritenersi indubiato se il “ Messer Giano” 
dell’ultimo verso a cui sarebbe da ricorrere in ultima istanza per i dubbi che 
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rimanessero riguardo a certi punti, é Jean de Meung, secondo e maggior autore 
del Roman de la Rose, come col Mazzoni e i pitt credo ancor io. Gl’ inciampi da 
cui fu rattenuto il d’Ovidio, perché toscanamente Giano risale a Torrigiano e 
altri nomi consimili e non ha che veder un Giovanni che da Gianni, a me paiono 
assai facilmente superabili. Qui non si tratta di accorciamento, bensi di riflesso ; 
e a un Jean francese Giano fa eco ottimamente, né si vede come Jean potrebbe 
essere echeggiato in altra maniera—La conseguenza?—Se il sonetto, come non 
par dubitabile, (non ne dubita Michele Barbi!) é di Dante, a Dante appartiene 
il Fiore. 

Una conclusione cosi prossima all’affermazione risoluta aspettera per scio- 
gliersi da ogni dubbio che sul Fiore abbia manifestato il suo attuale parere anche 
un giudice di autorita ben grande, per certi rispetti in particolar modo, che ad 
esso, simultaneamente al Mazzoni, molto ha atteso in questi ultimi tempi: il 
Paredi. Da lui desidero soprattutto di sentire cid che abbia da osservare ri- 
guardo al linguaggio, ossia quanto agli elementi che ne intorbidano il fiorenti- 
nismo e la toscanita. Mi par difficile tuttavia che gli scrupoli che credo di saper 
nati nell’animo suo non si dissipino, come sotto i raggi del sole sfumano quelli 
suscitati dal Durante, dal Ser, dal silenzio contemporaneo e successivo. E cosi 
stimo assai probabile che tra gli effetti del presente centenario dantesco sia 
anche uno stabile accrescimento del patrimonio artistico dell’Alighieri. Che se 
il Fiore nulla aggiungera alla sua corona, l’averlo composto costituira pur sempre 
un fatto significativo nella storia dell’anima e dello spirito suo. E grazie al 
Mazzoni, che ha riveduto accuratissimamente il testo sull’unico manoscritto, 
anche il Fiore s’avra in un’edizione sicura, da mettere accanto a quella che di 
tutte le altre opere sta per vedere la luce sotto gli auspici ed a cura della 
Societa Dantesca Italiana. 

Pio RAJNA. 

Frrenze, J1 Marzocco, 16 gennaio, 1921. 
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